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|| BIG LAWMAKER FROM NEW ORLEANS 
‘ied By Paul F. Healy 





A WONDERFUL NEW PLAN FOR EVERY CATHOLIC FAMILY 















The title 
CRUSADE comes 
from the Holy Wars 
waged by the faithful 
of Europe to restore the 
Holy Land to Christianity 
Today we join hands in 
great Crusade to help re- 
store good reading to its 
rightful place in the 
hearts and minds 
of all Catholic 
children 











Created and 
Developed by 
MARYKNOLL 

SISTERS 


On a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, 
Sisters Juliana and 
Chaminade followed 
in the footsteps of 
Our Savior, also 
visiting many Old 
Testament scenes 
In such authenti 
and traditional 
surroundings, they 
wrote these 
wonderful stories 








All the Great Bible Stories Vividly 
Retold for Children, Illustrated with 
Hundreds of Full-Color Pictures 


ERE is a wonderful opportunity to give 
your boy or girl hours of fascinating, 
exciting and wholesome reading! All the im- 
mortal stories of the Catholic Bible dra- 
matically retold . . . gloriously illustrated by 
famous artists, all in rich, vibrant full colors. 
Boys and Girls Visit Nazareth through 
the magic of CRUSADE. They see the birth- 
place of Our Lord...listen to Him preach by 
the Sea of Galilee ...see His great Miracles 
... hail His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
They witness, too, the dramatic scenes of 
the Old Testament. Noe and his Ark... 
David’s great battle with Goliath... Jonas 
and the Whale... Josue commanding the sun 
to stand still...these and 101 other unfor- 
gettable stories come to life before their eyes! 


Only 10¢ Brings the First Copy 
Plus an Unusual FREE Gift! 


The first beautiful copy of CRUSADE comes 
to you at the special introductory price of 
ONLY ten cents delivered postpaid! 
Then, every 10 days for a period of six 
months, your favorite youngster will receive 
a brand-new copy at the bargain low price 
of only 35¢ each. But you CANCEL WHEN- 
EVER YOU WISH...yes, at any time... 
and pay only for those received. 

Here’s a bargain in good reading and pure 
enjoyment that cannot be duplicated at any 
price. Open up a bright new world to some 
happy youngster. Mail Coupon NOW. 
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nearly 4 times size 
shown here. —~ —— 
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~ Only 10¢ Opens Up a Thrilling | 
New World to Your Children! | 
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Delivered to your child three times a mo 
Actual size about 8Y2” x 11“, 


nth. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT STORIES 
The Creation The Angel Appears The Nativity 
Adam and Eve to Josue Wise Men Guided 
Driven from the David Becomes by the Star Jesus Blesses 
Garden King The Marriage in the Children 
Tower of Babel Samson Slays Cana The Last Supper 
Joseph Sold by His the Lion Jesus Drives Money Judgment of Pilate 
Brethren The Judgment Lenders from The Crucifixion 
Moses Crosses of Solomon the Temple The Resurrection 
Red Sea Elias the Prophet Miracles of the The Apostles , a ot 
Moses Receives the Daniel in Lion's Den Loaves and Fishes Preaching the a<: 
10 Commandments and many more The Parables of Gospel ‘ 
The Walls of Jericho Old Testament Jesus St. Michael Prevails ~_ 
s Tumble Down Stories Jesus Walks on Against Satan SES tn oh's vivid deem 
® Water at Galilee and many more ae euliace the lad- 
‘y®%. FOLD COUPON, TEAR — The Good Samaritan New, Festament Gur oFanges, reaching 
” . o neaven. 
ay ® OFF, AND MAIL ; Nl ian 
wm” oO FREE GIFT! A beautiful Thorned Head “*'9 wag Sec hee ee a 
XA s TODAY! . . tory over Goliath. The 
‘ > pe, \ . of Christ, designed by the famous shepherd boy fells the 
OCS % © wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the giant with sling shot, | 
% % 5.7% % Enclose Only 10c Alpine village where the Passion of ‘U's the Philistines. Each 
= . ac 
ge nh, % for Your First Ovr Lord is enacted every 10 : a 
"Oy Obey” aay % %. Copy — Cancel —_, “errieht 1955 title 
oS “a, & &% e a John J. Crawley illust 
Gop, Me, 07 Sa, 2> Whenever & Co. Tao e oe ¢ 
% 40 0 Sy Og y® . 37 W. 47 Unie? pee charg 
Y %2 %o.%%% _%, You Wish! New vork 30% <i y you | 
@, “e “bs CY; 4 the « 
# book 
selec 
rejec 
For 
rece} 
Catt 
for 
Alte 
free 
SEE Noe herd animals and SEE the Flight SEE the Fall of Jericho. A blast of A 
other living creatures aboard into Egypt to Save the trumpets—a mighty roar—and the 
@ Ark for safety from the Flood. the Infant Jesus. solid rock walls crack and crumble. 0 
In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Canada Cc 














A $3.75 
VALUE; 
YOURS 
WITHOUT 
COST 


HOW THIS BOOK CLUB WORKS 


Each month, from the finest Catholic books of 
leading publishers, our editors select the best 
title and describe it fully in the Forecast, the 
illustrated magazine members receive without 
charge. Also described are other Catholic books 
you may choose instead of, or in addition to, 
the current selection. You need never take a 
book you don’t want! If you do not want the 
selection you simp'y send back the convenient 
rejection card (always provided), 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 
For each four books you decide to take, you 
receive a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a popular 
Catholic title worth up to $6.00 and chosen 
for you from our extensive lists of new books. 


Alternate selections also count toward these 
free book dividends. 
All books offered are fresh, new books - 


October, 1955 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO GET 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MISSAL! 


You can get this beautiful missal we are 
offering as our “welcome” gift to new mem- 
bers simply by filling out the coupon below 
dipping it, and mailing it to us. Your free 
copy of THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL FOR DAILY - 
MASS will be sent to you by return mail with- 
out charge. Your only obligation is to purchase 
a minimum of four FOUNDATION books dur- 
ing the next 12-month period. You may cancel 
your membership any time thereafter. 


invites you to join its thousands of satisfied members and offers you.. 


She tlitlholic LHLAaury. eter | 

















with enrollment in 


America’s leading exclusively 


Catholic book club 


Simulated limp leather cover; five marker ribbons; 
superbly illustrated in full color and black and 
white; large, readable type; Masses for every 
day in the year; daily thought for meditation; 
additional prayers and devotions. Written by the 
famous “‘prayerbook priest,” Father Juergens. 


The New 


| \\ MARIAN MISSAL 





THE CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB THAT GIVES 
YOU ALL THESE 

BENEFITS: 


@ Free enrollment premium 

Free book dividends 

@ Regular high-quality pub- 
lishers’ editions 


@ Substantial savings on 
Catholic books you want 
in your home! 











regular deluxe 
pay than the retail 
them because monthly selections 
more than $3.00, even when the 
higher! Some are priced 


editions. 
price for 


publishers’ Yet you 

most of 
are never 
publisher's 
as low as 


less 


price is 
$2.00. 
THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 
FOR YOUR HOME 


Most important to you as a Catholic, we guar- 


antee that each Foundation book will be fit 
reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, popular 


non-fiction, saint's life, or other spiritual read- 
ing, it will contribute enjoyably to your way 
of living and thinking as a Catholic. You'll 
find that Foundation membership is the easiest 
and most economical way to bring into your 
home the kind of good Catholic hooks so much 
needed in today’s materialistic world. 


today! 


Join 





THIS IS THE BOOK CLUB THAT OFFERS 


CATHOLIC BEST-SELLERS LIKE THESE: 








“THE 


THE SPEAR 
by WERE LIARS 


HILLS LIFE WITH 
MY MARY 


By Joseph Brieg 


Louis de Wohl By Riley Hughes 


or Niale) lem pis 7.) @icelt), le) vile), | 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 








You may enter 
Catholic Literary Foundation and 
FREE enrollment gift THE NEW MARIAN MISSAL FOR 
DAILY MASS. | understand that my only obligation 
is to buy four Foundation books in the next 12- 
month period, and that a free book dividend will 
will be sent to me after purchase of every fourth 


of The 
send me as my 


my name as a member 


book. | may cancel my membership at any time 
after buying four books. (S-10-55 
Mr. () 
Mrs. ( ) 
Miss ( ) (Please print) 
Address 
City. Zone State ‘ 

Age, if 
Occupation under 21 


(This offer good only in U. S., Poss., and Canada) 
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a IMAGE BOD 


THE AL TOBIOGRA HY 


a HUNTED PRIEST = Many are 
| selling in 

the original 

hard - bound 

editions at 

prices up 

to $5.00 





AT YOUR BOOKSTORE — BETTER CHURCH- 
WW GOODS STORES —ON MANY CHURCH RACKS... 
e . 3 















Awarded the first Thomas More f ERFU, f 


Association Medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing” of the year. 
The widely-acclaimed best-sell- 
ing series — low-priced, deluxe 
pocket-size editions of outstand- 





ing Catholic works for every 
taste and interest. 
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THE IMITATION OF CHRIS Thomas a@ Kempis. Ed and reverent, but at. the ame time intelligent, under- 

Harold ¢ Gardiner, S. J Next to the Bible tself, this standing and readable Orig. $4.00 O5é 
s the most idely read spirit vork of a time Here — ee eB : 

oS oder! rsion of the great Whitford translation STORIES OF OUR CENTURY BY CATHOLIC AU- 

New Book 63< THORS—Ed. John Gilland Brunini and Francis N. Con- 

Hardbound library edition available, $2.50 nolly. 25 vest stories of our century by outstanding 


C: olic authors to ee = 
THE EVERLASTING MAN—G. K. Chesterton proves, itholi iu 7 Orig. $3.00 B5¢ 


with wit ar vod sense, that Christi: tv is the only true THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST— 
religion Orig. $3.50 T5< John Gerard. Intro. Graham Greene. Moving and exciting 
GRAMMAR OF ASSENT ee. ee, ee Tetre rue story of a Jesuit Priest in Elizabethan England, 
Btienne Gileo One of tha most sienifcant works of the including a thrilling escape from the Tower of London. 
great English Cardinal, discussing the problem of intel- Orig. $3.50 Bde 
lectual assent to religious truths 95« FATHER MALACHY'’S MIRACLE — Bruce Marshall. 
A WATCH IN THE NIGHT—Hele ( White Inspiring Heartwarming, sparkling novel of an humble Scottish 
story of a Medieval Italian nobleman who renounces his riest who proves that the age of miracles is not past 
wealth t« vecome an humble Francisca mk 


Orig. $2.50 656 
ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH (Summa 
Contra Gentiles) BOOK ONE: GOD—St. Thomas Aqui- 


Orig. $5.00 De 


BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN—S. M. ¢ Delightful 
ot ntur Wee } wi COT es 


nove f - & 1 expected) as Trausl., Anton C. Pegis. First volume of the only 

to Nfe toda} ritten by a uN ; will shortly De complete, authoritative translation in America of the 

listed Commonweal Orig. 82.50 50¢ lassic statement of Catholicism—the basic philosophical 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI Johannes Jorgensen. Greatest foundation of the Church. New Book = S5e« 

biography of the most beloved of all saints . scholarly Hardbound library edition available, $2.50 
See all 26 important titles wherever Image Books are sold 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, N. Y. 


95¢ 
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A dramatic demonstration of a new idea to help you understand music better and enjoy it more... 
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nN 
NOTE: Because of the unusual 4 
length of the symphony, the : 
Tchaikovsky recording is on two 
records—a 12” disc with the per- 
formance on both sides, and a 10” 
disc with the analysis on both sides. 











there is a full 
ON ONE SIDE performance of a 
great musical work. The records 
feature orchestras and soloists 
of recognized distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen 
to this performance first, or 
afterward, as you desire, and 
then... 





fs an flu- 
ON THE OTHER SIDE minating 
analysis of the music, with the 
themes and other main features 
of the work played separately 
with running explanatory com- 
ment, so that you can learn 
what to listen for in order to 
appreciate the work fully. 
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Aiesary % 


Musical Jers y 
{ coment Used 


‘ isons 
Jppre. 














YOU WILL RECEIVE 
SEPARATELY 
A GLOSSARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS 





Music 
4 Records 








October, 1955 










Music~APPRECIATION RECORDS 


Will you accept 
WITHOUT CHARGE 





SPONSORED BY THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB, this new idea is designed for those who enjoy 
good music but who are aware, too often, that they 
do not listen to it with complete understanding and 
appreciation. There is no doubt about the reason: 
most of us are not properly primed about what to 
this 


music—better 


listen for. Mustc-Apprectation Recorps meet 


need—for a fuller understanding of 
than any means ever devised. This enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the Music Ap- 


preciation courses given in many universities. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE RECORDS 
YOU WANT... 


will be 


A new Music-Appreciation Recorp 


issued—for subscribers only—every month. 


Ultimately, all the great masterpieces of music will 
The 


coming record will be written by the noted composer 


be included. announcement about each forth- 
and music commentator Deems Taylor. After reading 
this descriptive essay you may take the record or not, 
as you decide at the time. Vou are not obligated to 
take any specified number of records. And you may 


stop the subscription at any time you please! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS... All Music-Appre- 
ciation Recorns are high-fidelity, long-playing rec- 
ords of the highest quality—3314 R.P.M. on Vinylite. 
They usually of kinds: 


Standard Record—a twelve-inch disc which presents 


are two first, a so-called 


the performance on one side, the analysis on the 


A COMPLETE PERFORMANCE— WITH AN ILLUMINATING 
ANALYSIS ON A SEPARATE RECORD—OF 


‘Tchaikovsky: 


FIFTH SYMPHONY 
MAX RUDOLF, conducting 


THE STADIUM CONCERTS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


other. This is sold at $3.60, to subscribers only. The 
other is an Analysis-Only Record—a ten-inch disc— 
priced at $2.40. The latter is made available each 
month for any subscriber who may already have a 
satisfactory long-playing recording of the work be- 
ing presented. (A small charge is added to the prices 


above to cover postage and handling 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION—WITH NO 
OBLIGATION TO CONTINUE . 


simple trial, to see if these records are as pleasur- 


Why not make a 


able and as enlightening 
The Tchaikovsky 


once—without charge 


as you may ‘anticipate? 
recording will be sent to you at 
You may end the subscription 
immediately after hearing this 


recording, or you 


may cancel any time thereafter. In any case, the gift 


recording is yours to keep 
* * * * 


TYPICAL COMMENT: ‘Music has been 
my whole life—but not until I heard my first 
Music-APPRECIATION ReEcorpD did I realize 
how much I had been missing when I lis- 
tened to orchestral music. I subscribed origi- 
nally for my son, but quickly found that my 
own enjoyment of orchestral music was 
increased far beyond what I dreamed pos- 


sible. —Jarmila Novotna 
STAR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 











PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A RECORD PLAYER WHICH CAN PLAY 331/; R.P.M. LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 





MUSIC-APPRECIATION RECORDS 








c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 

Please send me at once the Music-Appreciation recording of Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sympbony, without 
charge, and enroll me as a Trial Subscriber to Music-Apprectation Recorns, with the privilege of can- 
celing at any time. I understand that, as a subscriber, I am not obligated to buy any specified number 
of records, but may take only those I want. Also, I may cancel my subscription after hearing the first 
recording, or any time thereafter at my pleasure, but the gift offer is free in any case 


Mr. 

Mrs Natenaviale Memes alae 

Miss ) (PLEASE PRINT) 
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AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. Lovasik, S.V.D. 


lass 
fad Children 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass large, 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
simple 


in true- 


prayers 
and 


are 





easily under- 


stood. 64 pages. 
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By Rey. Lawns 


No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, gold stamped 


-50 
1.00 





Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sunday Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 
ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 
tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 
No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 


re- 








Saint oe DAILY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 


terpieces, 


arrangement, and 


large type 
the 
Confraternity Version. 


No. 810/22—Cloth, pot ae 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 


throughout, and 





3.75 
6.50 





I Pray the Mass 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 





New Testament is 
used throughout. 
No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... .60 
No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges .........2:29 


one of God 


By Rev. J. M. Lelen. 
A 
prayer book for little 
26 
and 


completely new 


boys and_ girls. 


Beautiful New 


Inspiring and Instruc- 


tive pictures in Full 
on 
paver 89 


for 


sic TURE Color. 


Large type in 
a ppREN A 
at Sense Line Arrange- 





ment. 


No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover 


80 pages. 
-50 
-80 





A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 


A treasury of prac 
tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 
and Gospels _ for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 





No. 330/00—Black cloth, red edges 2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 





Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 





gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 
prayers and devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 

No. 820/05—Leatherette, red edges .. 1.25 

No. 820/00—Black cloth, red edges . 2.50 





Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin. Mary— 
its History, Novenas, 
Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 
tions and full page 


‘S 





- illustrations in color. 
No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth. gold stamping .2.75 





No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather 


coecedll 3.50 4 
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WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 
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THE SIGN 
the country 
slant. The 
Gorman in 


dilly. 


cs Intra 


still 
despite 


is the best magazine jp 
its peculiar editorial 
latest effusion by Father Ralph 
the August edition is really q 
He definitely is in need of ow pray- 


His 


ers. attack upon America Firsters js 
completely unfair and unfounded. . , , 

WILLIAM M. Ryan 
Fiusuinc, N. Y. 


A Christian internationalism would be 


ideal; an ctlort to “restore all things in 
Christ.”. And I have found it most com- 
forting to read what the Holy Fathers 
have said on the subject. However, it is 
anything but consoling to read what some 
people seem to think or claim the Popes 
have said. I have never read the words 


of any Pope that said we must accept what 
is fraudulent and deceitful for the genuine 
and good. 

Epitit SWANSON 
[uCcSON, ARIZ. 

... In the entire series it has not been 
shown that the tried American policy of 
avoiding international embroilments was 
faulty. Whenever a ball player makes sev- 
eral stabs at a runner it 
that failed 
succession by 


base is an open 
confession tag him. 
The month month of re. 
explanations and strictures against the con- 
servatives an indication of the inef- 
fectualness of the preceding attempts. ... 


JoserH JACKIMOWSKI 


he has to 


is 


Cuicaco, IL. 


As a Catholic 
vative” 


“ultraconser- 
father of a boy 
I deeply resent the un- 


(perhaps an 
and as the 


soon to be a priest, 


one) 


Christian, rabble-rousing, biased tenor of 
your editor’s recent outbursts... . 
Perhaps Tue SicN will survive in spite 


of its present editorial policy. 
because for many 
mensely. 


I hope so, 
years I enjoyed it im- 
LepwitH J. BRENNAN 
LARCHMONT, N. Y. 

for 
of a 


The preponderance of “hurrahers” 
your strictures give the 
Russian election, one 

for... . Can it be Tut 
the line followed by the 
America editors possess an 
knowledge denied us hoi polloi? . 


James T. 


appearance 
candidate 
SIGN 


to vote 
is veering to 
Commonweal and 
whose esoteric 
LAPPAN 
VALENCIA, Pa. 
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(Continued on page 75) 





THE SIGN, a monthly pots ation, is owned, edited, and 
eat - UNION CITY, . J., by the Passionist Fathers. 

Title—Passionist iianinne: Inc.) Subscription price 
S: ivance; single copies, 25¢. Canada, 
Entered_ as 
» Post 





$< par. 
Second ‘Glass Matt 
Nery at Union C ity N. ’ 
879. Accepted for’ mailing at ig rates of pena 
Py y c. 538, Act of May 28, 1925 
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Vol, 35, 3. 
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seal out wintry blasts for only 49%¢ 


comfort and protection. 
1\OW-COST HEALTH PROTECTION 
y ¥ i 





ce ba 


You can hardly see this TRANS-KLEER storm window— 
is wonderfully transparent, yet it protects your loved 
@es from winter's frigid blasts. And each window costs 
{ miy 49'2¢ each! 


Sensational Discovery 
Used By Army To Fight Cold 


One of the big problems of the last war was 
how to defend our troops and protect equipment 
against the ravages of Arctic winters. One of the 
vorld’s greatest manufacturing companies was 
ordered to build a special plant and soon millions 
of yards of this new material was moving out to 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Iceland and Greenland. 
J It was not available to the public because every 

inch-went to protect our men, vehicles, planes 
and weapons. Finally, it was released to the 
public and ever since the demand has been 
greater than the supply! The Gary plant of 
famous REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY is 
working round-the-clock trying to supply it! 


Use Year After Year—No Upkeep Cost! 


At winter’s end just fold away your Trans-Kleer 
i cloth for use next year. You can air the 
] room anytime, too—lift the Adheso border to let 

in fresh air, then press back and it’s sealed 
| tight again! Cleans easily with a damp rag. It’s 

no wonder so many home owners, hospitals, 
churches and public buildings use this tried and 
‘ested REYNOLDS product! TRANS-KLEER 
comes in kits 36 inches by 432 inches and costs 
you only $4.95 complete with Adheso border! 
ey is enough for 10 windows—each measuring 
; ‘8 sq. ft.—just 4914¢ each! In all you receive 
‘8 SQUARE FEET for only $4.95! Good 
SS storm windows cost from $7.95 to $16.00 





yr window you can insulate EVERY ROOM in your home! This new 
naterial was developed by the Gary plant of a billion-dollar American 
manufacturing firm—for use by the U.S. Government during the last war. 
Itlooks like glass, yet can’t peel off, never chips, shatters or rattles. Actual- 
y flexible like rubber. Has a tensile strength of over one ton per square 
inch. Crystal clear, not milky or yellowish like some plastic materials. 
Weighs less than 1/10th of the lightest glass windows ever developed. Even 
slarge window comes to less than 8 oz. Not affected by snow, sleet, rain or 
dampness—because it’s 100% waterproof. Won’t crack even at 53 degrees 
BELOW FREEZING! Use and re-use it YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter 


THIS 49%< STORM WINDOW 


protects your family all w 


New Trans-Kleer Storm Window 
Goes on In 5 Minutes Without 
Tools, Hooks, Screws or Nails 

10.8 Sq. Ft. Window Costs only 49 2¢ 
Used by U. S. Army in Iceland and 
Alaska — Now Available to Public 


NOW... Storm Windows need not cost you up to $14.00 apiece. American 
industry has developed a lightweight flexible product that enables you to 


a window! Imagine it! For pennies 





this remarkable REYNOLDS product you not 
only save a terrific amount in the purchase price, 
you also cut down cnormously on your fuel bills! 


Install Trans-Kleer 
Windows in 5 Minutes 


Trans-Kleer storm windows require no nails, 
hooks, screws or tools. No back-breaking toil or 
broken glass to contend with. Cut off required 
amount, trim to fit the inside of your window, 
large or small, square, round, rectangular — it 
makes no difference! Then press on the special 
Adheso border supplied and your storm window 
is tirmly in place. Simple, easy — a child can in- 
stall them! And Trans-Kleer windows, because 
of the LOW CONDUCTIVITY development 
give you real winter protection, actually keep 
wintry blasts out of your home. 


2,000,000 Windows Sold! 


For years, demand for Trans-Kleer has out- 
stripped the supply. Lucky buyers of the first 
windows told their neighbors and the word 
spread, Last year alone, over 2,000,000 were sold, 
yet thousands of folks were disappointed when 
the supply ran out. Advertising had to be cur- 
tailed and our huge supply was exhausted earlier 
than anticipated. There will be another wild 
scramble for them this year. Production has 
been planned for 2,500,000 windows this year-- 
but even this huge total might not be enough 
unless you act FAST! 


Test In Your Home AT OUR RISK! 


Here’s your chance to get Trans-Kleer on a 
HOME TRIAL BASIS. You can’t lose a single 
penny. Mail the coupon below and a 36 by 432- 
inch kit-108 SQUARE FEET —will be shipped 
you immediately, complete with Adheso border. 
Deposit only $4.95 plus postage with the mail- 
man. Try TWO windows inside any room. Test 
them -see for yourself how they seal out drafts. 
Compare the temperature—any 25c thermometer 
will do—compare with any other room in your 
home. See the difference — feel the difference! 
Then if you’re not convinced they’re every bit 
as effective as any storm window—why, just keep 
the TWO windows and return the balance and 
get your $4.95 back at once! 


Avoid Disappointment—Order Now! 
Millions of folks in the U. S. and Canada are 
reading this same ad in hundreds of magazines 
and newspapers. Despite enormous production 
facilities, the REYNOLDS ALUMINUM people 
can turn out so much and no more! Don’t wait 
until it’s too late! Play safe! Rush the coupon 
NOW! If you wish to save postage cost, send 
check, cash or m. o. for $4.95 and, the windows 





~for ten you'd have to pay $79 to $160.00. With 





will be shipped postage free. 
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STRETCHES WITHOUT BREAKING! 


This amazing storm window stretches without breaking! Has 
tensile strength of over one ton per square inch! Push it with 
your foot—it stretches—then springs back undamaged! De- 
veloped for Armed Forces in last war. Installs quickly, easily 
inside windows of all sizes. Made by world-famous REYNOLDS 
METALS COMPANY. 


ADVICE TO READERS 
~~ 


To Obtain Best Results 
From Storm Windows 


All types of Storm Windows, glass, 
thermopane, plastic can save many 
dollars in fuel bills if used right. 
Follow these 5 rules for best results: 
1.—Check all leaks. 2.—Make sure 
windows fit tight. 3.—Caulk alumi- 
num type before installing. 4.—Store wooden frame type in 
dry place to prevent warping. 5.--Replace ail cracked panes 
at once. Trans-Kleer ends storage, caulking problems, shat- 
tered glass, panes to;replace, leaks to seal! No hard toil to put 
on or remove! Put on quick INSIDE regular window with 
new, improved ADHESO border. !.ift Adheso border to let 
stale air out. Press back and you have perfect sealed-in in- 
sulation again! (See picture) Freezing weather is coming. 
Play safe! Order your TRANS-KLEER windows NOW! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-L-47 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


CANADIANS: Same price! Same guarantee! Order from our Canadian 
Subsidiary: THORESEN LTD., 45 St. James St., West, Dept. US-47. 
Montreal 1, Que. 


RUSH FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Thoresen’s, Dept. 30-L-47 1 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

RUSH .... kits of Trans-Kleer measuring 108 sq. ft. each, enough 
for 10 windows averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each. Include improved i] 
Adheso Sealing Border and easy picture instructions at no extra 
cost. I will try 2 windows and if I’m not satisfied for any reason, l 


I'll return the remainder within one week for FULL REFUND of l 

my money. I will keep the 2 windows free. 

© Payment enclosed. Send Prepaid. (©) Send C.O.D. plus postage 1 
CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 


O 1 KIT (108 sq. ft.) 0) 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) 1 
for 10 windows—4.95 for 20 windows—8.95 1 
Ws. go ccc acces weccccctecetccccscescevenscenonsesecdenenns 
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Especially written for busy peo- “Every man dreams, at some 
ple in a busy world. In brief, easy- _ time or other, of the better per- 
to-read conversational style. A —_ son he might have been or may 
down to earth, practical book of yet become. This book deals 
guidance to a fuller spiritual life. | with that dream—self perfection.” 
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The Pope Teaches 


OST Catholics know litthe about the social 

teachings of the Church. That is one of the 

calamities of our times. No blame can be 
laid at the door of recent Pontiffs. From Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, the Popes have been making frequent 
and important pronouncements on social questions. 
This, month we'd like to devote this page to a lew 
quotes from our present Holy Fathcr. We might 
even say that the following is a guest editorial. 


The Church has the right and duty to teach on 
social questions. 
“The Church has not only the right but even the 
duty to make an authoritative pronouncement on 
. “Without the Church 
the social question is insoluble.” “he Church is 


the social question. 


concerned and always has been concerned with the 
problems of the worker and the social question. 
Above all, it proposes those important principles 
which are the only basis for any true solution 
and, when possible, it goes a siep further to 
those practical undertakings which are within its 
power.” 

Workers have a vight to form labor unions. 
to deny or to 
limit either to the producers or to the laboring and 


“It is not possible without injustice 


farming classes the free faculty of uniting in 
associations. : 

Priests who specialize on the p oblems of the 
workingman are doing a good work. 
“We bless with the fullness of our heart the work 
ol the chaplains of labor who, raised above all 
partisanship, ... bring together with God the light 
of truth and the flame of love.” 

Our capitalistic system is not good in all its 
aspects. 
“You know its (capitalism’s) characteristic signs and 
you yourselves are bearing its burden: excessive 
concentration of families in cities; the constant, all- 
absorbing increase olf big industries: the difficult 
and precarious state of others, notably those of 
artisans and agricultural workers: and the disturb- 
ing increase in unemployment.” 

Limited state enterprise and nationalization of 
industry are sometimes justified. 
“There can be no question that the Church also 
admits—within certain just limits—state ownership 
and management, judging that ‘certain forms of 


property may legitimately be reserved to the public 
authority: those which represent a dominating 
power so great that it cannot without danger to 
the general wellare be entrusted to private indi- 
viduals.’ But to make of this state enterprise the 
normal rule for public economic organization 
would mean reversing the order of things. Actually 
it is the mission of public law to serve rights, not 
to absorb them.” 

Priests who ave active in solving social problems 
are not meddling where they don’t belong. 
“(The clerey) . . . will seek to meet the needs of 
the hour by deepening thei study of social prob- 
lems from which depend . the raising of workers 
to a level of life which is more fitting and more 
in conformity with the eminent dignity of the 
human person.” 

Industry owes the worker a living wage which is: 
“A salary which will cover the living expenses of a 
family and such as to make it possible tor the 
parents to fulfill their natural duty to rear healthily 
nourished and clothed children: a dwelling worthy 
of human persons; the possibility of securing for 
children sufficient instruction and a becoming edu- 
cation, of foresceing and forestalling times of stress, 
sickness, and old age.” 

Labor is a service of God, a gift of God. 

“Labor is not merely the fatigue of body without 
sense or value; nor is it merely a humiliating servi- 
tude. It is a service of God, a gilt of God, the vigor 
and fullness of human life; the gauge of cternal rest. 
Lilt up your heads and hold them up, workers. 
Look at the Son of God who, with His Eternal 
Father, created and ordered the universe. Becoming 
Man like us, sin alone excepted, and having grown 
in age, He enters the great community of workers; 
in His work of salvation He labors, wearing out 
His earthly life.” 

We are fortunate in having in our present Holy 
Father one of the greatest teaching popes in the 
history of the Church. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS 


HEN we take a stand on controversial public issues, 
we expect disagreement and dissent. Letters to the 
editor are always welcome. But at times we are sur- 
prised, and less than edificd, by 
the tone of controversy that 
crops up occasionally in Catholic 
circles, That Catholics sometimes 


The Ethies 
ef Controversy 


differ on temporal matters is nor- 
mal. We can all accept the same moral principles and yet 
apply them differently. Thus, we may strive to love ou 
neighbor and still hold varying views on the wisdom of 
giving a quarter to a street beggar. 

But we would be shocked if a Catholic held that such a 
man was worthless and that nothing should be done to help 
him. Here is a denial of the great law of love, preached so 
incessantly by Our Saviour. Yet in some controversies we 
have the equivalent of such a denial. 

This crops up especially in discussions of our interna- 
tional obligations. Even in Catholic circles we find those 
who say that the poverty and misery of others is none of our 
business. It is legitimate to debate the wisdom of any given 
program, such as Point Four. But can the richest nation on 
earth wash its hands completely of the problem of disease 
and destitution elsewhere? 

Another disturbing element is the un-Christian tone of 
controversy. Arguments sometimes degenerate into attacks 
on the sincerity of individuals. A whole movement may be 
slandered, as in the statement that “all labor leaders’? are 
crooks and grafters. Such blanket condemnations hardly 
manifest a sensitive, Christian conscience. 

Almost as bad is the practice of demanding the unrealiz- 
able ideal in contrast to the less perfect reality. This ap- 
proach is simple and devastating. ‘““We would favor interra- 
dal justice, if only minority groups were a bit more cultured. 
We would be for labor unions, if all labor leaders were 
ideal Christian gentlemen. Our enthusiasm for the U.N. 
would be unbounded if all bad nations were excluded, and 


oly good people like ourselves admitted to the select 
membership.” 


OW do these arguments differ from those of Luther 
and Calvin when they demanded absolute perfection 
in the leadership of the Church? A perfectionist might 

criticize the original Apostles for 
having one member who _ be- 
trayed the Master and another 
who denied Him. What progress 

can we make in human affairs, 


Some Principles 


of Controversy 





is 





if we abstain from any action merely because we cannot 
have the ideal? It seems to us that the observance of three 
simple rules would prevent the unedifying type of contro- 
versy that we sometimes find in Catholic circles today. 

First, we might all make a sincere effort to know the mind 
of the Church regarding the moral aspect of social and po- 
litical problems. This means an open-minded study of the 
entire teaching, not the attempt to cull isolated passages or 
authorities to support our own positions. 
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Wide World 
Photo-diagram charts mushrooming growth in attendance at U. S. 
colleges since 1900. Catholic colleges are likewise caught in “The Big 


Squeeze” with attendance more than doubling since 1945. Big need 
now is for expansion funds, more teachers, and new approaches 
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Religious News 


Eight priests exchange views with Dr. Elvin V. Semrad, Boston psychi- 
atrist, during seminar on pastoral care and psychotherapy at St. John’s 
Universify, Collegeville, Minn. Priests and psychiatrists are working 
more closely today than ever to heal man’s moral and emotional ills 


Secondly, in applying these rules, we should make a fair 
and objective study of complex social problems, learning 
both sides of debatable issues. 

Finally, we should deal with dissenters in all charity, re- 
specting their integrity and good faith, unless we have con- 
clusive proof to the contrary. 

Such an approach would raise the level of 
olic controversy to the standards 


American Cath- 


which generally prevail 


in older Catholic countries. 


ITHIN the past month, scientists were reported as 


busy “inventing” new species of plants, “creating” 


improved strains of grain to displace the “rathe: 
characteristics of 


used to. Pro 


old-fashioned” 


: " ' the ones we are¢ 
Can the Atomic Gun r 
‘ : . duced by radiation, these new 
Create New Life? . 

laboratory species are of dif- 
ferent structures 


vastly 


from their par- 
different response to 
They will not even cross-fertilize 


ent stock. They 


environment. 


have a 
with then 
former species mates, as dogs will not cross-breed with cats. 

All this makes us want to cheer our fellow citizens of the 
scientific persuasion and remind them of our regard. But it 
makes us want to warn them, too. 


Unfortunately, they are often the victims of publicity 
nonsense. Writers in search of a story frequently play them 
for suckers and make them look silly to the responsible and 
critical reader. 

his fantasy about “creating” and “inventing” new species 
is an instance of what we mean. Actually, new species may 
appear under radioactive bombardment of the seeds of old 
species. But they are not being created. They are mutations 
provoked suddenly by radiation rather than slowly by the 
equivalent force of what is called “evolution.” 

Neither are they being invented. The scientist doesn’t fig. 
ure what mutations he is going to produce in the old 
species, then take aim with his atomic gun, and, bang! a 
custom-built new species appears. Not yet, anyway. .\ctually, 
he takes aim, goes bang! and then plants the seed and lets it 
grow to see what in the world happened to it. 

He isn’t a creator. He isn’t an inventor. He is an experi 
menter. If you asked him, he would tell you so. 

sut not the publicist. The publicist must say it with col 
ored balloons and cockades and all the appurtenances of 4 
kid’s birthday party. He raves of 
and invention of new 


such things as creation 
life as if the man in the laboratory 
were as big as God. 

It isn’t fair. Not only not fair to God, But not fair to 


the scientist. 


NE of the most frequently recurring emergencies in 
human social life is the need for follow-through. Jun 
ior, for instance, would never get trained if he never 
actually got “bopped” for mis 

is fol 
necessary 
supplement to your act of telling 

him what you 

threatening him with an “or 


; behaving. This “bopping”’ 
MeCarthyism Is o pps 


low through. It is a 
Now Walterism 
want and yow 
else.” If the bopping neve 
comes, he will continue blithely to crayon the new wallpape 
or to play frontiersman under parked trucks in the street. 

But we are thinking of bigger game than Junior. We ar 
thinking of the entertainers who, when asked, in mid-August 
about their afhliations, tried to make fools ol 
the members of the House Un-American 
mittee. 


Communist 


Activities subcom 


These people had been reported as Communist suspects 
They were given the opportunity to deny it. Instead, they 
branded the subcommittee, by implication, as a criminal 
organization for daring to investigate them. Accused it ol 
violating privacy, of offering bribes, and of inciting perjury. 


But they did not deny they were Communists. 
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Religious News 
Bolivian labor leaders meet with officials of Association of Catholic 


Trade Unionists in New York. Bolivians came to study ACTU‘s program 
of labor education for Spanish-American workers in the New York area 


Religious News 
Msgr. Thomas Fitzgerald of the National Organization for Decent Liter- 


ature lashed out recently at “how-to-do-it” comics that contain instruc- 
tions on how to make such weapons as .22 calibre zip gun he holds 
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Things to remember about the performance are these: The 
subcommittee is your committee. Its members represent you. 
Ultimately, it was you who were asking the questions and you 
who were being insulted whenever a witness tossed a dirty 
jnsinuation at the investigators. No matter what these en- 
iertainers may think, you don’t think Communism is a joke 
and you don’t like to be insulted. 

Which brings up the matter of the follow through. 

Wouldn’t you like to correct these entertainers, as you 
correct Junior? To make them what you would consider bet- 
ter citizens? 

Well, you can—and in a perfectly legal way. How about 
keeping a list of those names in a convenient spot at home— 
say, Close to your television set? And how about just switching 
to another station whenever any of those names is announced 
in connection with a program? And how about skipping 
movie, radio, or stage shows which these folks work in? 

It’s very simple. No letters to write. No postage to spend. 
Just a twist of the wrist. Or even less. 

Just a little follow through. 


RESIDENT Eisenhower's speech to the American Bar 
Association on August 24 was the most heartening event 
of the month. Depressing rumors had been going 
around of what most Americans 
could only consider another im- 
pending diplomatic defeat. These 
rumors had Red China tagged 
as a sure bet to get into the U.N. 
They had the United States tagged as the goat of a combined 
French-British gambit which would repeat and extend the 
international infidelity which has been practiced by the 
West since Munich. 

In this deal, Formosa would be traded in for another 
paper-truce similar to those in effect in Korea and Indo- 
China. And we would withdraw all practical interest in na- 
tions which have hitherto been gulped down and digested 
into the political organism of the Soviet empire. 

rhe President’s speech may not have killed the possibility 
of such an event. But it certainly threw its propaganda off 
stride. So that the propagandists, with a headful of pink 
dreams, will have to start all over again. 


The President 
Commits Himself 


When an American politician as prominent as Mr. Eisen- 
hower virtually swears on Wednesday that he won't do a 
thing, he can’t very well go ahead and do it on Thursday. 
Such a switch would be entirely too fast for the dumbest 
public to absorb, It would suggest an executive wooziness 
which would surely collapse and flatten the popularity which 


United Press 


1.B.E.C. Housing Corporation is speeding completion of some 1,600 
low-cost ($6,000) homes in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Mass production 
techniques could, if used in U. S., bring homes within reach of poor 





Religious News 


Among those attending 16th National Liturgical Week in Worcester, 
Mass., were, from left, Bishop Wright of Worcester, Bishop Waters of 
Raleigh, and Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City. Archbishop O’Hara 
explained New American Ritual, which permits use of English in ritual 


he has carried over from his distinguished army service. 

And if it would take the President a long time to do it 
on his own initiative, it would take the liberal flankers-to- 
the-left an even longer time to push him into it. 

So, at the moment, we feel relieved. Much more cheerful 
than we did before August 24. 

But don’t forget. The President may not be able—because 
of the aforementioned time lag required by the law of 
psychological inertia—to unsay on Thursday what he said on 
Wednesday. But he might be able to unsay it a month 
from Thursday or a year from Thursday, unless somebody 
keeps yelling at him every time he seems to be changing his 
mind. 

The persistent pink dreamers are going to be yelling at 
him, trying to make him change. So how about taking a 
deep breath and doing a little whooping ourselves? Most 
American larnyxs are on our side. We can win easily. 

Each citizen of the forty-eight states has two senators, one 
congressman, and one president. They are his representatives. 
They want to serve his wishes, for that is how they get 
elected. A courteous letter to any of them will obtain results. 

This is one readily available form of political yelling. 
Such yelling is good citizenship. Yelling is also a lot of fun. 
Ever notice the kids? 





Rev. John Klocke, S.J., director of Xavier Society for the Blind, and 
aides make final preparations for cutting master discs for 14-record 
“talking book” of the Psalms that is now available to the blind 





Views in Brief 

For the Million. Claud Cockburn wrote recently of the 
success of Britain’s most widely read weekly, the News of the 
World. . of the 


crimes, misdemeanors, and sexual mishaps of the citizenry.” 


Ihe heart of the News is “the recording 


Its policy is that, though people are interested in adver- 
tisements and politics, they “like them a lot better if they 
are absolutely sure that in a will be 
fairly clotted cases of drugging and violation to sit 
quietly down with.” The readers are thereby comforted: “We 
always suspected things were that way, and they are: and no- 


body is really any better 


minute or two there 
some 


than anyone else.” Many of our 


papers are the same. And one tears tor the 


leveling effect 
this can have, unless readers recognize evil and read some- 


thing more uplifting than ‘news for the million.” 
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United Pre 
Reminder that the Iron Curtain is still a grim reality for suffering 
Christians in Eastern Europe is this Rosary made of barbed wire. It is 
held by young Hungarians as it was consecrated recently in Germany 


A Kind of Taste. Dove Schary VP of Production at 
M-G-M, writes that parents rightly encourage their childrer 
to seek entertainment that “has point of view, maturity, and 
provocation.” He_ blissfully ignores what point of view, 


what kind of maturit 
there have beer 
believe 
laste 


what kind of provocation. He admits 


tawdry, vulgar, dishonest pictures: he doesn’t 


“exposing the children to these occasional lapses of 

harmful.” After all, “the 
average young man or woman today 
are so right that his choice will be correct.” Mr. 


could possibly be instincts 


and intelligence of the 
Schary is so 
wrong. Conscience is not just taste; 


morality is not so simple. 
We need education 


divine and human, to guide our con- 
science; we need grace to restrain our rebellious instincts. 
Prayers, Brickbats, and Laughs. \ perusal of Tur SicNn 
Letters column provides an interesting insight into the minds 
of readers-who-don’t-like-what-we’ve-been-saying. 
to fall into three 
him, 


9 


They seem 
1. The devout 


who prays that we get 


groups: reader, God bless 
abysmal ignorance; 
The brickbat-thrower who’ taunts us with subscription 


cancellations but who, we suspect, would hate to be left out 


over our 


in that cold quiet world where no one says a word except 
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United Prag 
Gaily costumed boys from Mexican Boys Town near Monterrey rehearse 
for concert at Pan-American Union in Washington. Looking on is Rey. 
Carlos Alvarez, Mexico’s equivalent of Nebraska’s Father Flanagan 


in solemn agreement; and 3. The reader with a tunnybone, 
whose greatest enjoyment is busting editorial balloons. As 
for our view ol all this, we have this to say: The prayers we 
gratefully accept; the brickbats we can duck; but what ¢ 


we do about the 


aa 
joker? Laugh with him, we suppose, and 
hope that he continues to provide the comic relief that no 
decent Letters column should be 


without. 


Targets for Tonight... T ii: 
letters have 


three chief recent 
been Our Esteemed Editor, all nine choirs of 
angels, and a struggling young artist who had the misfortune 
of being “written up” in these pages. We have no sympathies 
for the angels—brickbats and words can’t break their mas 
culine bones. Nor for Our Esteemed Editor, one of whos 
qualifications for his job is a sufficiently thick skin to put up 
with all sorts of criticism. But the poor artist! Perhaps it will 
help to redeem him in the eyes of some of our anti-moderm 
art readers by correcting an error to which he has belatedly 
called our attention. The correct title of the bust that was 
pictured on page 49 of the June 


targets of 


issue is simply “Young 


Virgin,” not “Mary, Virgin of Virgins.” Feel better now? 
é 





Photo courtesy Irish Independent 
Deep faith of the Irish is exemplified by these Dublin factory workers 
reciting Rosary during lunch-hour. Half-hour lunch period is divided: 
ten minutes for eating, ten for Rosary, and ten for fast games of cards 


Canon Demant and TV: “I am not impressed when I 
hear that it keeps the family together—for it is together only 
in the same sense as boys fishing in the same pond, not in 
the sense of being a team, [working] in a common interest.” 
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HE city where I live on the north 
coast of Spain is Bilbao, famous for 
its chemical and metal industries 

and for its banks. Six miles of indus- 

trialized river valley join it to the sea. 

Many ships unload and load their car- 

goes at the back doors of the factories. 

Along the left bank of the river runs 
aroad so bad that it is obviously never 

yed by cars. Down the center runs a 

single trolley track; rickety trolley cars, 

packed with workers, waddle back and 
forth between the city and the outer 


port. ‘They pass through the largest 
workers’ quarter, where most of the 
houses are old and very ugly tene- 


ments. The newer blocks of apartments 
dimb every year higher up the hillside 
out of the valley. On the outer fringe 
the people live in tin shacks. 

Along the other riverbank a macadam 
residential, garden 
suburb on the bay. Here live the rich 
industrialists and bankers. Some of them 


road runs to the 


are titled people—counts and countesses, 


marquises and marchionesses. Their 


There’s nothing wrong 
with Spain that a few men 
of vision couldn’t fix; 

But the immobility of 

a top-heavy economy has 


made vision its victim 
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titles are “recent,” as titles go. They 
were gained by the fathers and grand- 
fathers of the present generation for 
public service or, more often, as a re- 
ward for success in industry or finance. 
That was when Spain was a monarchy. 
Their houses, set among gardens and 
tree-lined streets, have been built within 
the last forty years. They give employ- 
ment to hundreds of servants—maids, 
nursemaids, housekeepers, chauffeurs, 
and gardeners. 

Many 


and seven in the evening and from then 


workers knock off between six 


until ten o’clock, every day of the week, 
fill the bars and taverns. Married men 
and bachelors, they go in groups from 
bar to bar drinking rounds of chiqutios 
—small glasses of wine—at fifty cenlimes 
or half a_ peseta They talk 
loudly about football, girls, and movies, 


a glass. 


bullfights (when they’re in season) , the 
goings-on at the factory, and the latest 
affair with the official trade union. They 
don’t talk any more about politics, be- 
cause there are no politics to talk about 















Spanish men often leave religion to the women of the famiiy 





—at least none that they think concern 
them. On Thursday evenings there is 
dancing in the public squares to the 
music of a band or, more often, to the 
screaching sounds of old records relayed 
through loudspeakers. 

About a year ago | got to know 
Miguel Ferrer. He has an ordinary job 
at a chemical factory where he earns a 
basic wage of 750 pesetas a month. On 
a system of points—five for a wife, three 
for a dependent relative, one for each 
child up to four, more per child after 
that—he gets 1600 pesetas in all to sup- 
port Dolores and himself and their three 
children. 

But this is never enough to live on. 
At the chemical factory, he works a 
standard eight-hour day, but, in fact, 
between odd jobs and overtime he often 
works ten or eleven hours. This brings 
his monthly earnings up to 2000 pesetas. 
Sometimes, when a big feast is coming 
up or he wants to buy a new suit or pay 
the rent, he works the shift that finished 
at 2 p.m. and then works another eight 


From early morning to midday. blue-aproned milkwomen 
are a familiar sight on the streets of Bilbao and other cities 





The men of Bilbao spend most of their evenings and much 
of their pay in bars drinking chiquitos—small glasses of wine 





hours on construction work or in an 


other factory where he 


gets paid by 
the hour. 
The Ferrers have 


and they 


a two-room dwelling 
cook and eat in the 
kitchen with two othe 


same 
families. This 
costs them 400 pesetas a month in rent 
and they count themselves lucky. Living 
space is scarce and dear and many fam- 
ilies with two rooms sublet one of them. 
in the next block there is a room where 
thirty-six people sleep every night, in 
two shifts, changing at 2 A.M. 


OLORES never makes ends meet 
and they have to get along on 

credit. She complains that Miguel 
never gives her enough money, but, it 
you ask him, he says a man has a right to 
his amusement and he doesn’t think it 
too much to spend three or four pesetas 
on chiquitos most evenings and have a 
bit of a spree on Sunday. What would 
he be doing at home anyhow, he says, 
other than getting in the way? 

The Ferrers have three meals a dav. 
For breakfast, hot milk with some coffee 
mixed in and bread. If Miguel has to 
take lunch with him, Dolores puts beans 
and potatoes ready-cooked along with a 
bit of fish or an omelet in his lunch 
basket. He can heat this on a stove in 
the factory. At night, they have cabbage, 
potatoes, or bread, and an omelet done 
in olive oil. 

The children, Miguel, Conchita, and 
Paco, are at the public elementary 
school. Miguel is clever and if he works 
part time he may be 


able to go to a 





DESMOND FENNELL, a young Irish jour- 
nalist, writes frequently for magazines in 
Spain, Ireland, Germany, and America 
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commercial school and get an ofhce job. 
\t least that’s what Dolores hopes! Con 
chita needlework from hei 
mother and will probably do sewing 


learns 


later on in rich people’s houses. 

Workers dress 
Miguel is no exception—even though it 
means pinching and debt. He could 
get a suit for 800 pesetas, but he pre- 
1300. A 
pair of shoes for himself or his wife 


better nowadays and 


fers to get a smarter one tor 


costs 200 pesetas, for the children a hun- 
died. At night in the taberna Miguel 
doesn’t talk politics; he prefers to talk 
football. Anyhow, the papers tell him 
more about what happens in Paris and 
Washington than 
what happens in Madrid and the little 
they say about Spanish politics doesn’t 
really interest him. 


Moscow and about 


His view of life is simple. He is a 
worker and the other workers are like 
him and they’re on his side. They lost in 
the Civil War but the vuelta—the 
“turn” of the tide that every Spanish 
worker believes in more or less vaguely— 
can always come and then things will be 
different. 

The older workers—his own father— 
always told him the Church was on the 
side of the rich. In the big mission not 
so long ago, he heard a priest saying 
ever the public loudspeaker they had 
near his house that the workers ought to 
get justice and that the extravagance of 
the rich cried to heaven. “But I don’t 
care,” he says. “I’m not interested in 
When the priests get the 
bosses to pay me forty pesetas a day, V'll 
go to church.” He is quite convinced 
“the priests” have some way of manag- 


nice words. 


ing this! Dolores and the children go to 


church, of course, but that’s their af- 


lair, Everybody in Miguel’s parish is a 
baptized Catholic. Thirty-five per cent go 
to Sunday Mass and forty-seven per cent 
make their Easter duty. That is about 
average for a working-class area in the 
city. In some country districts up to 
80 per cent go to Sunday Mass. 

Miguel told me: “I know thete are 
workers here and there who talk very 
seriously and seem to know a lot and 
like the other workers to bring their 
problems to them, men you might call 
‘Socialists.’ They talk a lot about capital 
and the way it exploits the proletariat. 
They hope to be big fellows some day, 
But he prefers not 
to get mixed up with them. As for his 
union, the Chemical Syndicate, “it might 
work better,” he says, “if there weren't 


if the ‘turn’ comes.” 


so many civil war veterans and true-blue 
Falangists sitting in cushy jobs and tak- 
ing bribes from the employers. Girén, 
(the Minister of Labor, a Falangist) isa 
good man and a friend of the workers— 
if he got a chance!” 


HERE is no solidarity between 
Miguel and his comrades and the 
rich on the other side of the river. 
No common pride in a Spanish way of 


life unites them. Those are two sep- 


arate worlds with different scales of 
values, different moralities. 
They both go to football and_ the 


movies, they both like to talk long over 
wine—though only the rich can afford 
whiskey! But 
wealthy 


there is a world the 
have all to  themselves—the 
sumptuous receptions and banquets, the 
fashionable balls, the golf course—goll 
is a luxury in Spain—and the exclusive 
sports club, yachting in summer, trips to 
Madrid, and a share in the social life of 
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Only the wealthy can now afford to hire nursemaids,. Spanish 
children are showpieces. Note the absence of play clothes 


The young people of Bilbao often spend their Sunday eve- 
nings dancing at a seaside resort in the suburbs of the city 





the capital, detailed political informa- 
tion which never gets into the press, 
business trips and holidays in Spain and 
abroad, the luxury of owning a car. 

The wealthy think better of Spain 
and the “Spanish way of life’—that is, 
their way of life!—than the workers do. 
The reasons are not hard to find. But 
they are not proud of the present regime 
as a political institution nor do they 
regard it as their own. The majority of 
them have found it useful because it 
saved them from being killed or losing 
their possessions or having to live in 
permanent exile. Franco and his army 
and police have been effective in keep- 
ing order. 


HEIR enthusiasm goes no further. 

They are monarchists, many of 

them because that is the most re- 
spectable and aristocratic thing, not be- 
cause of deep convictions. They are 
usually cynical and critical in their 
attitude to the government. As business 
people they resent its constant interfer- 
ence in, and regulation of, business. 
They regard the “social contributions” 
they must make to their workers’ in- 
surance scheme as unreasonable; they 
resent the law that makes it impossible 
to dismiss an unneeded worker. 

Those who were on the losing side in 
the Civil War hope their day will come 
again. Many others besides the workers 
find themselves in this position. There 
are the old aristocrats, for instance, but 
they had lost out before the war began 
—when the King went out and the Re- 
public came in. There are the Basque 
and Catalonian separatists, but their 
separatism has become watered down 
to a kind of grumbling regionalism. The 
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real opponents of the regime among 
the wealthy business 
ideological opponents. 

My friend Juan Asso is one of them. 
He has worked hard all his life and is 
now a successful industrialist, owner ol 
a piping factory. He made war material 
for the Republican side in the Civil war. 
“IT have never before nor since seen the 
workers work with such spirit,” he told 
me, “as in that first year of the war, 
before the Nationalist troops arrived. 
They felt this was their fight and that 
they were working for their cause and 
they tolerated no slackening in the fac- 
tory.” He found himself in a strange 
position in 1952, during the general 
strike on May 1. He, the employer, 
hoped that his workers wouldn’t give 
in and return to work! 

For fourteen years after the arrival 


classes are the 


ot Franco’s troops he bought no news- 
papers—he regarded them as “their” 
newspapers and would have nothing to 
do with them. Such a man is against 
the whole set-up in Spain, against the 
old order, social and political. He sees 
the ruling classes—the aristocracy, the 
moneyed people, and the Church as 
bolstering up an order of things for 
their own advantage, while most Span- 
iards remain poor and uneducated. He 
has many French and English friends 
and he sent his children to the French 
school in his own city and then away 
to France for their education. His wife— 
this is unusual for a Spanish woman of 
the wealthy classes—runs the business 
side of his firm. 

Little has been done to heal the 
wounds of civil war. There are too 
many monuments to the fallen—of one 
side only!—too many bridges and ave- 


nues and speeches commemorating vic- 
tory, a victory over brother-Spaniards. 
“How will you celebrate tomorrow?” | 
asked the woman behind the counter in 
the newspaper shop. (The next day was 
the anniversary of the 
the city by Franco’s troops.) “Ill pull 
down the blinds and stay at home,” 
she said. “Many others will do like me.” 

Miguel Ferrer is perhaps as nearly 
“typical” a workingman as you would 
find. But there are others, different in 
outlook, better off or than 
he. 


Liberation oi 


worse off 


Mambrilla, 
handle a 


Y friend Mariano 
who 
chisel and plane, is one of the 

better off. He is a cabinet-maker earn- 

ing 1800 pesetas a 

with forty others in a furniture factory. 

He has a wife and two children. His 

boy has a scholarship to a high school. 

He is a worker of 

lieves in his boss, and prefers to settle 

matters directly with him than to go to 
his Wood and Cork Union. He has 
little respect for the union. 

His apartment has five 
spick-and-span, and excellent furniture 
made by himself at the workshop. They 

pay an “old rent” which costs only 90 

pesetas a month. Mariano brings home 

wood chips and saves himself a fuel 

bill. Don Luis, the boss, gives him a 

bottle of brandy and a bottle of anis 

liqueur every Christmas and other pres- 
ents now and again 

Then there is Adolfo Carrera. He is 
foreman in a chemical factory. “They 

call me a ‘red’,” he says. He earns 2000 

pesetas a month without overtime, has 

a wife and two boys, and a new four- 


taught me to 


month. He works 


the old school, be- 


rooms, all 
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room apartment. His wife, Anelisa, 
earns some money by sewing. He likes 
reading but complains that books are 
too dear for him to buy and that there’s 
no good public library. “Even if a 
worker wants better things—to read and 
learn and have some culture—he finds it 
hard to escape the taberna and football. 
He has nothing else all around him.” 
Adolfo is convinced that the govern- 
ment has used the press to create and 
foment the present craze for football. 
‘They want to drug the workers and 
cet their minds off 


social question.” 


politics and the 


He was 


reared a Catholic and will 
always be one: “I learned what's right 
and what’s wrong and you can’t put 
that off in a whole lifetime, anymore 
than you can your own skin.” But hy 
doesn’t go to church because he can’t 


stand the hypocrisy connected with it 
He knows workers twelve 
o'clock Mass in the hope the boss will 
see them there. He 


who go to 


wouldn’t go and 


have the boss think he’s toadying to him. 








The Mambrillas are a typical worker family. For breakfast: 
bread, milk, and coffee. Papa is a worker of the old school 





The position of the workers and the 
lower class in general in Spain today 
is comparable to that of Negroes in 
the Southern United States. Of course, 
you must leave out all kinds of factors, 
especially the racial question, which in 
the American South confuses matters. 

In Spain, 60 per cent of the people 
work in agricultural and allied pursuits 
and live much the same way as their 
forefathers lived before Columbus sailed 
for America. Many see society as a hier- 
archical structure. Poverty has its place, 
but the poor are treated humanely by 
the rich and are helped by their char- 
ity—on the condition that they know 


their place! But other workers have 
more modern ideas. They know some- 
thing of the power and usefulness of 


knowledge and education. They hanker 
after standards of living their fathers 
knew. They believe that condi- 
tions don’t always have to stand still, 
that 
want to 


never 


society is on the move—and they 
with it. 


What of the middle class in Spain? 


move 


The Buxens family is middle class with a middle class head- 
ache—holding on to gentility by the skin of one’s teeth 
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There is a middle class, of course~re. 
tailers and wholesalers and civil servants 
and secondary-school teachers and pj. 
verity professors and doctors and lay. 
yers—but it can almost be left out, 
you try to give an idea of life jy 
modern England or Holland or Americ, 
you describe the life of the midd, 
class, because that is the typical clas 
In Spain there are two separate, dis. 
tinct typical rich upper 
class of at least two generations stand. 
ing, which considers itself almost aris 
tocracy, and the working class of the 
cities and the countryside. 

The Spanish middle class is fluctuat. 
ing. No one seems to be really sur 
what it is, where it is. It has known 
better days. Fixed salaries, rising prices 
and the demands of respectability press 
it downward. The middle class is also 
the clearing house of the “new rich.” 
Pushing peasants, up from the county 
with a bit of capital, break into it 
Some sons of workers with a head for 
business and related 


classes—the 


arts arrive there 





Miguel Ferrer, left, at work: Come the 
turn of the tide, things will be better 
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by uncharted paths. Others like them, 
with a better start, are trying hard to 
dimb out of it. The middle class has 
no unity, no cohesion, no power. It 
has problems. One is that of servants. 

My friends the Buxens are a case in 
point. They are cloth retailers. They 
are used to having two maids and a 
cook, but they have found that well- 
nigh impossible these past two years. 
The girls are asking for better wages, 
better conditions. Domestic service means 
being tied down every day from seven 
in the morning till after eleven at night, 
with Sunday evenings off and, at best. 
another evening in the week. More and 
more girls prefer the greater freedom 
of factory work or jobs in offices. 

For the first time Mrs. Buxens has 
to get her boys—she has three of them 
and two little girls—-to help with the 
housework. But she takes care to warn 
them not to tell the other boys at school. 
They would get laughed at and the 


other mothers would think badly of 
her for making her sons do maids’ 
work. 


That is what makes the middle class 
of no significance—middle class people 
are struggling, they are unstable, they 
are having to adapt themselves. They 
have played until now at being genteel, 
holding on to gentility by the skin of 
their teeth, and now circumstances are 
beating them. Things that do not af- 
fect the working class—because it is poor 
-and do not affect the upper classes— 
because they are rich—do affect them. 
The middle class may find itself again 
and give a lead to Spain. Certainly 
most of the intelligent people, many 
of the people of ideas and education, 
belong to it. But it will be a changed 
middle class. It will be as hard-working 
as ever, but its family life will be simple 
and strong, without impossible preten- 
sions to gentility. Even in Spain, people 
who see what is happening speak of 
“Americanization” of the middle class. 


HE problems in Spain today are 

social and educational, not politi- 

cal. The Franco regime fascinates 
and hypnotizes people all over the world 
and they talk passionately for and 
against it as if it were what really mat- 
tered. The problem of Spain is the 
problem of a country that yesterday 
was a Mississippi or an Alabama and 
wants to be a New York tomorrow and 
yet doesn’t want to and does want to! 
The externals of twentieth-century life 
are forcing themselves on Spain and are 
longed for by many Spaniards. Yet edu- 
cation, the social structure, and the 
mentality of the people are not yet 
equal to the task of running a modern 
country—that is, to getting the most out 
of modern opportunities with satisfac- 
tion for all. 
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The Real Truth 


> A businessman with an ap- 
pointment at a government ol- 
fice in Madrid was expressing 
his irritation to the doorkeeper 
that the civil servant he had 
come to see not there. 

“I suppose your people don’t 
work in the afternoon,” he re- 
marked sarcastically. 

“Oh, no, Senor, 
wrong,” protested the door- 
keeper. “It is in the morning 
that they don’t work. In_ the 
afternoon they don’t come!” 
Douglas Woodruff in The Tablet 


was 


you are 











Spain has been poor and backward. 
Many Spaniards believe that she is a 
poor country and that nothing can be 
done about it. Too few realize that it 
much natural resources that 
make a country rich today as the tech- 
nical and general education, the or- 
ganization ol 
low-priced 


is not so 


large scale production, 
consumer goods, plenty of 
money in circulation, local specializa- 
tion, and a good transport system. 
Switzerland has practically no natural 
resources, except falling water, but she 
has a highly skilled industrial popula- 
tion who have the money to buy con- 
sumer goods. Spain has plenty of na- 
tural resources, inadequately exploited 
because the other conditions are absent. 

One of every four Spanish children 
does not attend elementary school, al- 
though the law says education is ob- 
ligatory. High school is still a luxury 
for the moneyed few. Technical edu- 
cation is wholly inadequate. Industry 
is cramped and paralyzed by the lack 
of a broad consumer market. Most 
Spaniards simply cannot buy more than 
the barest minimum of kitchen utensils, 
furniture, chinaware, clothes, or shoes, 
let alone the little luxuries and adorn- 
ments of the home for everyday life. All 


this must come before cars or tele- 
vision or air-conditioning can be 
thought of. The lack of will to work 


and the notoriously low productivity of 

the Spanish worker are not surprising 

when all this is taken into account. 
It is probably true that if there were 


more freedom for the economy, the in- 
dustrialists and financiers would be 
more enterprising, less hamstrung. But 
the main cause of the lack of initiative 
in the business world lies in the indus- 
trialists and financiers themselves. The 
old aristocracy of blood still sulks and 
hopes for the return of the king. The 
aristocrats of industry and _ finance 
should lead the country. But they have 
lost the nerve that their fathers and 
grandfathers had when they created 
modern Spanish industry. They are only 
interested in holding onto their wealth 
and social position, which Franco’s vic- 
tory assured for them. 


HE 
idarity, of the spirit of service to 
the community, is one of the most 
striking and most saddening things in 
Spain today. These men realize that the 
Spanish economy is cramped for the lack 
of money in circulation, for the lack of 


absence of a feeling of sol- 


a consumer market. They know that 
most Spaniards have a miserably low 
standard of living and education. At the 


same time, they possess the capital and 
they control production. But they pre- 
fer to be secure and produce high-priced 
eoods for a small market 
produce low-priced 
goods for a wide market. The results of 
vision and initiative in business—such as 
Ford 


than to be 


enterprising and 


had—can 


Henry seldom be put 
down on paper until afterward! But 
these men will have everything on 


paper with profits proved beforehand! 

I heard the and cynical 
remarks of these people when the bish- 
op organized six social days in the wake 
of a_two-weeks 


indignant 


There were 
conferences by priest social experts for 


mission. 


each section of the community. ‘What 
do they know about business? Why, 
they’re preaching socialism.” Priests, 


they held, should know their place and 
that place is inside the sanctuary. 
These are Christian men, of course, 
the backbone of Christianity in Spain, 
they would tell you, and 
Spanish Catholics, the 
Catholicism in its fight against the 
powers of evil. They give 10 per cent 
of their earnings to the poor. What 
more can the Church ask of them? 
Really, if they knew, the Church only 
asks them to be intelligent, for in this 
ceuntry business vision, 
the times, and the 
ian justice coincide. 


indeed, as 
backbone of 


awareness ol 
Christ- 
These capitalists 
vave the opportunity to determine the 
future of Spain and they are not doing 
anything about it. If day, as I 
hope not, another revolution attempts 
to solve the problems of Spain, these 
men will most likely become martyrs or 
exiles for Faith and Fatherland in the 
eyes of the world. That is the irony and 
the tragedy of it! 


demands of 


some 
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When Luis Monega locked out his daughter’s suitor, the whole town rebelled. Then came 


THE CONTRIVANCE OF 


“TT “HE cockfight never took place. Someone had fed 
Luis Monega’s finest black gamecock bread soaked 
in rum, and the bird was reeling drunk. The free- 

for-all that this outrage provoked lasted until long after 

midnight. Young Miguel Quintaz, who was in the 
thick of it, had the shirt torn from his back. 

It was only one of many such disturbances, each more 
violent than the last. For weeks the village had been a 
powder keg with a sputtering fuse, a bomb with a tick- 
ing mechanism. And this fight, savage though it was, 
did nothing to relieve the underlying cause of all the 
tension. Luis Monega still kept his daughter Teresa 
behind locked doors. Young Miguel Quintaz and _ his 
supporters talked openly of tearing the house down and 
carrying the girl off by force. And day after day the boats 
were drawn up on the beach; the fishing was neglected; 
even the smuggling suffered. The coast guard had never 
had less work to do. 

rhis absorption in a romantic cause spoke well for the 
generous feelings of the village as a whole. When the 
rumor first spread that Miguel Quintaz had been for- 
bidden to pay court to Teresa, the common exclamation 
was “But he has his health!” What more could any 
man ask in a husband for his daughter, even such a 
daughter as What more had any of them 
had, at Miguel’s age, than youth and health and, as the 
ballad-singers put it, their ticket in the lottery? Luis 
Monega himself had only that much to begin with. 

The village took sides, and the great majority sided 
with Miguel—and with Teresa. It 
to Luis Monega. He 
man, and 


Teresa? 


made no difference 
considered himself a successful 
much of his success had been attained by 
ignoring the opinions and the practices of his neighbors. 
The rest of them might still use oars and sails, but he 
had motors in his boats. He had bought the only stone 
house in the village, an old and somewhat battered struc- 
ture, but big, solid, and far removed from the flimsy 
cabins the others lived in. They peddled their catch 
from door to door, but he had a profitable contract for 
supplying fish to the jail in San Matias, the nearest city 
and the capital of the province. He did no actual smug- 
gling himself, but he dealt largely in the contraband 
goods that less prosperous men brought ashore. If one 
or two of them fell into the clutches of the coast guard, 
there were always others to take their places, and Luis 
Monega’s business was not interrupted. In a way, he 
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made a profit even out of the unlucky ones, for it was 
they who ate the fish he sold to the San Matias jail. 

“I do not envy that man!” Jaime Sevar told himself 
and meant it. “I do not like him, but I do not envy him, 
either!” 

He could say that because he was Jaime Sevar—as 
happy a man as ever went barefoot by choice as well as 
by necessity. His shirt and trousers had been contrived 
from an old sail, and his cabin was built of the casual 
flotsam the sea cast up. At best, the living he got was 
precarious, and subject to so many accidents that it was 
no use trying to provide against them all. But he was 
never sick, was hungry only when. he forgot to eat, and 
for entertainment he had the vast diversity of everyday 
happenings in the village. Just at present, there was the 
case of young Miguel and Teresa to consider. 

And that was serious! It affected them all, and vitally. 
It threatened the continued existence of the village as 
they and their fathers had known it. It foretold divisions 
and dissensions and the establishment of classes. If 
Luis Monega could prevent two young people from 
marrying when they were head-over-heels in love, he 
would very soon impose his harsh will in other ways, 
too. Let him grow only a little richer, a little more 
arrogant, and he would dictate the tasks they must all 
work at and the pay they were to get. He would have 
them in his net, and they would never be free men 
again. Luis Monega stood for bigness. Bigness was im- 
possible without organization, and organization meant 
oppression, 

Jaime Sevar knew what he was talking about. He had 
been far enough up and down the coast to see how 
people lived in other places—if you could call it living. 
Now, as he sat with his back against a palm tree and his 
feet thrust out in the warm sand, he was thinking hard. 

He looked insignificant, harmless, and, so intensely 
was he concentrating on his problem, a little ridiculous. 
But the fact was that he represented an explosive force, 
the tensest and purest form of action. The fate of Teresa 
and Miguel, and with them the fate of the whole village, 
was being determined inside his grizzled head. He con- 
sidered and discarded possibilities, mentally arrayed the 
forces he could bring to bear, estimated the forces 
opposed to him—and the future of his little world 
trembled in the balance. 


By 
William Arthur Breyfogle 
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The idea came to him like strong 
light flooding suddenly into a= dark 
place. He snapped his hard fingers. 


and his eyes were shining. “That's it!” 


when our only 
disagreements were with the coast guard, 


all was well with us. It follows that all 


he cried. “Formerly, 


we have to do now 


E scrambled to dazzled 


with his great conception. Then 


his feet, 


he stopped and stood listening 
to the notes of a guitar from a near-by 


cabin. It was the ballad the whole vil- 
lage had been singing for a month, 
and Jaime knew the words by heart. 
They were mournful, but they made 
him grin as he listened to them now. 
“True lovers are barred from their 
meeting! 
Neither prayers nor entreaties avail! 


There are tears in the eyes of Teresa. 

Hot tears in the eyes of 
Oh, tears in those eyes 
Bright as stars in the skies— 


But old Luts sells fish to the jail!” 


Teresa, 


Jaime Sevar wagged his head at the 
unseen singer. “Ah!” he said softly. 
“But that was before I sat down here 


to think.” 
\ moment 
this 


later he 
world, a use 


told himself, “In 
may be for 
even the coast guard may be 
turned to account! Wonderful!” 

Jaime Sevar approached the problem 
in a roundabout He put his old 
boat in the water, hoisted the patched 
sail, and set off the 


Presently, 


found 
everything; 


way. 


alone down coast. 
He was keeping close inshore. 


in shallow wate he dropped _ the 


anchor, baited his lines, and put them 


over the side. 

It was impossible that he should 
catch any fish there, and he knew it. 
Yet when the coast guard cutter 


ap- 
was jiggling one of the 
lines as if expecting a bite. 

From the 


proached, he 


cutter’s bows Sancho Colon 


hailed him roughly. “What do you 
think you are doing there?” 

“Why, fishing!” said Jaime. “What 
else?” 

“What else! That is what I intend to 
find out. Stay where you are: I am 
coming aboard.” 

While the cutter edged in toward 
him, Jaime thought about the coast 
guard. He did a little smuggling him- 


self now and then, but so adroitly 
he had fallen 
Every fisherman 


that 
their hands. 
smuggler; the 
duties made it 
profitable and even, in a way, righteous. 


never into 
was a 
exorbitant customs 
(nd every fisherman despised the coast 
guard, a body of men who, for pay, a 
uniform, and a pension at the end of it 
all made life needlessly difficult for the 
class from which they were recruited. 
This Sancho Colon 
them all. 


was the worst of 
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said 
boots 


“You have caught no fish,” he 


accusingly, with his polished 
planted on the floorboards of 


shabby boat. 


Jaime’s 


“It is because I do not always catch 


fish that | am a poor man. And because 
I am a poor man, you trample upon me! 
What about the great 
enes, whom you never molest? Why do 


you search my empty boat, when—?” 


those others, 


Colon was rummaging officiously in 
the sheets. “I empty 
anchored in a 


stern search your 


boat because it is 


very 
queer place. A queer place for fishing, 
that is, but not for slipping ashore there 
and picking up a cargo. What is all 
this you are saying about great ones | 
do not molest? Are you hinting at brib- 
\re 


cry? you?” 


“It is common talk.” Jaime looked 
sullen and frightened. 
“Not so common that I have heard 


it! Who are 
know of any in your village?” 


these great ones? Do you 


[here is only one great man in my 


village.” 
Sancho Colon had satisfied himself 
that Jaime’s boat was indeed empty. 


But his talk, carefully explored, might 
be made the 
the middle 


to vield more boat. 


thwart 


than 


Colon Sat down on 








@A psychologist is a man who 
tells you what you know already— 
in words that you can’t understand. 
—Sidelines 
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and menaced him with a pudgy fore 
finger. I will 
this 


Tell me all you know, or 
Who is 


great man in your village?” 


throw you into jail! one 


‘lL am informer!” 

“You will be what I tell you to be! 
What is his name?” 

‘If I tell you—” 

Colon glared. “Jf you 

“Oh, the 
knows him! Luis Monega.” 


not an 


tell 


use? 


me!’ 
what is Everyone 


' 


“Luis Monega! The big, stone house?” 

Jaime taunted him. “Is it a proof ol 
virtue, to house? 
How did he get rich enough to buy it? 
By selling fish? Why does he need such 
with all its cellars and sheds? 
Where does all the contraband go that 
is run by little 


might be 


live in a big stone 


house, 


ashore 
night? It 
that 
but—” 

“You 
warrant?” 

“Very warrant! But 
you would still need six or eight men, 
and they should not be in uniform. 


boats plying at 
harder to into 


to board 


get 


house than me out here, 


have never heard of a search 


well, a search 
You 
would be dealing not with one man in 
an empty boat, but—” 
“Not in 
“Do you want him to have full warn- 


ing of your approach? But go in 


uniform?” 


broad 


daylight, if you prefer, and with a band 
playing!” 

“Dusk would be the best time,” said 
Sancho Colon. His heavy face was alight 
with interest He had a 
distracting but delightful, of being 
summoned to the Ministry ol Marine 
and They would reward 
lim, promote him—and all because he 
had had the wit to question a poor and 
foolish fisherman! He felt in his pocket 
and tossed a coin on the floorboards a 
Jaime’s feet. “For trouble,” he 
said grandly. “You may go on with your 
fishing now.” 


now. Vision, 


commended. 


your 


Nothing was farther from 
mind. The cutter had 
scarcely swung away toward the south, at 
full speed, before he was stripping the 


Jaime Sevar’s 


bait from his hooks. His fishing was 
over for the day. 
Nobody paid any attention as he 


pulled the boat up on the beach and 
carried the sail to his cabin. Nobody 
asked what luck he had had. The 
manipulator of destinies returned and 
found his neighbors unaware that he 
had been away, even. The village lay in 
a sullen quiet that was more than just 
the heat of late afternoon. From a 
tavern came the wail of that lugubrious 
ballad— 

“Oh, tears in those eyes 

Bright as stars in the skies— 

But old Luts sells fish to the jail!” 


Jaime Sevar’s mood was neither sullen 


nor menacing. He was eager, excited, 
impatient for the coming of dusk. Yet 
in the time he had still to wait he let 
himself be diverted for a moment from 
his great purpose by the look his village 
wore at this hour of the How 


beautiful it was, and how it smelled ot 


day.. 


the sea and the sun. 

Che first cool air brought the people 
The 
iurbing thing about them, to 
who knew the village well, was 
aimlessness. They walked to and _ fro 
without purpose, not turning in at the 


taverns, only gruntil 


out of their dwellings. most dis 
anvone 


their 


1 out a word or 


two when they met a friend. They did 


not sing or argue but prowled_ like 
caged beasts when there is thunder in 
the air. 


T was not hard to find Miguel, for he 
was never far Luis Monega’s 

house, which he watched more faith- 
fully than any hired guard. ‘An idea 
has come to me,” Jaime told him, and 


the excitement mounting within him as 


from 


these moments passed compelled atten- 


tion. still in there?” 


that 


Teresa is 


“I can assure you she is!” said 
Miguel grimly. 

“She has not been spirited away?” 

“Only in my vain dreams! What is 
this idea of yours?” 

“Oh, perhaps it is more an apprehen- 
sion, an uneasy feeling. But if there 
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When the Coast Guard cutter approached, 
he jiggled a line as if expecting a bite 
were an attempt to remove her, to get 
her out of the village—” 

her detested 
her up in a convent? 
What have you heard?” 


“To torce into a mar- 


riage? To shut 

“Nothing. Be calm. I told you, it is 
only But the temper 
ol the village is greatly disturbed, and 
it might occur to Luis Monega—” 

“He had not try it!” 

“But if he did try it, it might be done 
suddenly and with a sufficient force to—” 

“Give me time for one shout and I 
can call up all the help I shall need. 
If Teresa leaves that house, it will be 
with me.” 

Jaime Sevar’s plan was working out 
exactly as he had intended. The proof 
of that was that no one had seen that it 
was a plan; it had-the supreme merit of 
appearing to happen spontaneously. 
But he was an anxious man as the sun 
sank behind the trees and the _ brief 
twilight began. What if something went 
wrong at the last moment? What if it 


an apprehension. 


better 
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somehow failed, after all? In the chang- 
ing light Luis Monega’s house loomed 
up solid and dark, and _ passers-by 
muttered curses on its barred and 
shuttered windows. Opposite the heavy 
door, young Miguel kept his vigil, and 
the time was the time appointed. A 
little while longer, and it would be too 
dark to 
distinguish faces and figures across the 
width of the 

But the gathering darkness was just 
what Sancho Colon and his men wanted. 


see. Even now, it was hard to 


street. 


sefore anyone had seen the group as- 


semble, they were beating at Luis 


Monega’s iron-studded door. 


NSTANTLY the whole village dis- 
] solved in a wild and noisy contu- 
tion. flung open an 
window and bellowed at what he 
attacking his 
Miguel's shout as he threw himself into 
the middle of the brought his 
friends hastening up from all sides. For 


Monega upper 
took 
house. 


to be a mob 


group 


a moment the very press of struggling 


bodies threatened to force the door 
from its straining hinges, but young 
Miguel averted that danger.  Fight- 
ing like a madman, he got his back 


against the door and drove the attackers 
back a little way. Lanterns and torches 
were waving and flaring at the edges 
of the crowd now, but they seemed only 
to make the light more uncertain. Good 
friends and neighbors pounded away at 
each other for want of recognition and 
because the frenzy was general. Sancho 
Colon narrowly escaped being throttled 
by two of his own men. 

They had taken 
vice not to 


Jaime Sevar’s ad- 
come in uniform, but, 
instead of the six or eight men Jaime 
recommended, Sancho Colon had 

twenty. That 
wholly —_unfore- 


brought a 
the 
that 

coastguardmen 


thumping 
was danger, 


seen, nearly wrecked the 
The fought well, 
being so hemmed in that they had no 
true choice in the matter. But the vil- 
lagers, paced by Miguel Quintaz, fought 
like demons let like men 
fury has been accumulating for a long 
time. Their knuckles were split, their 
were blackened, and their 
ran blood. They had shouted until they 
could only croak, and there was no 
coolness in the early night for them. 

Luis Monega watched from the upper 
window, and his fury turned first to 
then to a kind of awe. It 
appeared that they were not attacking 
his house but defending it, and with 
such valor as he would not have _ be- 
lieved possible! Young Miguel picked up 
a scrubby little coastguardman and 
flung him bodily in the faces of his 
comrades. Teresa had thrust her father 
to one side, and she cried out in wonder 
and delight when she that feat. 


plan. 


too, 


loose, whose 


eyes noses 


wonder, 


saw 


Luis Monega was too engrossed in 
what was happening below them to 
rebuke her. His head was in a whirl. 
The villagers were certainly fighting for 
him, and Miguel Quintaz, of all people, 
was leading the fight. But why? And— 
since he had not recognized any of the 
coastguardmen—against whom? 

Jaime Sevar saw the end of the fight 
drawing near as it began to eddy slowly 
away from the stone house and to break 


up into smaller fights. He was as bai- 
tered and breathless as any of the 
others, but he gave not a moment's 


First one, then 
in a rush and a 
Colon’s 


thought to his sufferings. 
another, then all twenty 
mad scramble, Sancho 
took to their heels, 
panted after them. 

The rest of that nig 
moving all the contraband from Luis 


raiders 


and Colon himself 


t went to re- 


Monega’s house and storing it in safe 
hiding places. The whole village helped, 
and the police and soldiers who came 
the Neither 
did they discovei instigated 


next day found nothing. 


who had 


the outrage of the night before. 
“An 
“And 


peradoes attack a 


outrage?” cried Luis Monega. 


what is it when a band of des- 


citizen 
in his home at night? Such property as 


law-abiding 


I may have acquired by hard work and 
thrift, my life, 
daughter—!”’ 
“Who is my 
Quintaz put in. 
“The intended 
heard, of this 
not talk to me of 


even the honor of my 


intended bride,” Miguel 
have 
young man. Do 
Since those 


bride, as you 


valiant 


outrages! 


prowlers behaved as brigands, we 
treated them as brigands! And so will 
we treat all others like them.” 

forth a burst of hoarse 


HIS called 
irene The 
and put away his notebook. 

“Always the s 
“You people fight like cats and dogs 
among yourselves, but let an outsider 
intrude and all your differences are for- 


Inspector shrugged 
} Ss 


ame story,” he said. 


gotten. As I expected, there is nothing 
to be learned from you, not enough 
evidence to commit even one of you for 
trial. But do any more of 
these tricks! I strongly advise you to 
limit yourselves, for the near future, to 
getting this young lady married to this 
young man. I do not see how a matter 
like that could produce anything but 
amity and good will.” 

He had not thought it an especially 
witty remark, but for some reason it 
made them all roar with laughter. A 
shabby, gray-haired fisherman who wore 
a coin on a his neck 
laughed harder than any of the others. 
One would have thought that the words 
had some special meaning for him. He 
held his lean belly and laughed until 
he cried. 


not try 


string around 
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NE of the 


three or four most pow- 
erful of 


the thirty-seven legis- 
lative bodies in Congress is the 
and Means Committee of 
One of the three o1 four most 
men on Ways and Means is Hale 
a good looking 
with l 
and a 


Ways the 
I louse, 
active 


Boggs, built six 


rosy 


solidly 


perpetually 
plexion smile to 


fact that Boges, a 
crat from New 
Nationally 
Hill 


prising, 
] 


footer, com- 


The 
Demo 
known 


match. 
tl-year-old 
Orleans, is little 
compared to some 
personalities 


Unlike the 


Capitol 
not be 
Senate, the 


should sur- 


House 


Boggs is a solidly built six- 


does not encourage individual flamboy- 
ance 


to the 
House 


point of 
can 
through a 


being unwieldly, 
function efhiciently 

well oiled—and 
noiseless—mechanism. The 


this men 


only 
relatively 
gears of 


like Hale 


mechanism are 
Boges. 

House, 
liked and respected since 
his debut as the “baby” of 
1941. He has 
i lower rung of the ah 
blcenechy, as deputy t to Carl 


the 
increasingly 


Inside Boges has become 
he made 
the 77th Congress in 
advanced to ; 
House 


footer with a perpetually rosy complexion and a smile to 


and political showmanship. Huge 
the 


bert, of 


Oklahoma, the Democratic 
W hip. 


Their duty is to rout any lag. 
ging brethren out of offices and Cloak. 
rooms when a vote is underway on the 
floor, they are On party 


a matter of no small import; ince 
politic: ally. 


U nofhicially, 
likely 
handful of 


crats—to 


and 
strategy, 


also in 


Boggs is now spoken of 
candidate— 
other able 
succeed to 


as a —along with a 
young Demo. 
Speaker of the 
when Sam Rayburn Passes from 
scene. If Boggs should make 


has some key 


House 
the it—and 


he already support—he 


match 
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yould become the first Catholic Speaker 
in United States history. 

How does Boggs qualify as Speaker 
material? Well, a Speaker should be a 
parliamentarian, an astute 
and the 
wpe of leader who can win co-operation 


first-class 
ad experienced legislator, 
fom his colleagues without antagoniz- 
ing them. de- 
gribed by fellow congressmen as 
of the best all-around lawmakers in the 
House” and he 
1 parliamentarian under the most try- 
ing circumstances back in 1949, when 
he presided over passage of the com- 


Boggs has olten been 


“one 


proved his ability as 


plex and temper-raising omnibus hous- 
ing act. At Rayburn’s Boges 
sayed in the chair all week and made 
everal precedent-shattering rulings, one 
of which has come to be 
‘Boggs’ Rule.” 

Boggs’ policy is to “take ’em all on.” 
His smiling aggressiveness was never in 
better evidence than when he worked 
over Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles shortly after the new adminis- 
tration took office early in 1953. Dulles 
was called to testify on the important 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
but he quickly retreated to a previously 
prepared position by pointing out that 
the Eisenhower regime had not gotten 
aound to a firm decision on the issue. 
Boggs accused Dulles of “pussyfooting” 
and kept after him to give his personal 
views on the subject. He finally drew a 
hugh from spectators when he told the 
guirming cabinet member: “All right, 
Pil Jet you plead the fifth amendment.” 

This fall Boggs is holding hearings 
a chairman of a Ways and Means sub- 
committee investigating narcotics—par- 
ticularly the difficult problem — of 
controlling the sale of barbiturates. 
One of his biggest accomplishments in 
the House is the so-called Boggs Nar- 
cotics Act, which tightens the enforce- 
ment of the basic narcotics act 


FROM NEW 


behest, 


known as 


and 
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provides mandatory jail sentences for 
offenders.. Boggs’ bill—which has been 
praised as being highly effective by 
federal narcotics commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger—was the only piece of legis- 
to enactment from, the 
committee 
the 
getting 


lation to flow 


sensational Kefauver crime 
probe of 1950-51. At 


himselt 


about same 


time Boggs was ex- 
perience as an investigator on the Ways 
and Means subcommittee that exposed 
the scandalous corruption of some top 
officials in the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Boggs likes congressmen, foreign and 
domestic. He's a “pro” himself. He 
says he feels that “in a sense, I’ve been 
in politics all my life.” He born 
in the small town of Long Beach, on 


the Mississippi Gulf Coast, about 60 


Was 


miles from New Orleans, on Feb. 15, 
1914. 

His mother’s name was Hale. “That’s 
how I got to be Hale, Catholic and 


half-Irish,”” he explains. His father, of 
English ancestry, was William R. Boggs, 
town banker and_ insurance 
broker, an Episcopalian who became 
converted to Catholicism. Young Hale 
grew up with three brothers and two sis- 
ters. One of the brothers, Robert, is now 
a Jesuit priest assigned to the Jesuit 
high school in Dallas, Texas. 

At public and parochial schools in 
Jefferson Parish, Louisiana, Hale fell 
in love with oratory and debating and 
began to prepare himself for public 
life. He his tuition in high 
school by running a filling station, driv- 


a small 


earned 


ing a gasoline truck, and selling the 
sensational new crystal set radios. He 
then worked his way through Tulane 
University by peddling light cotton 
suits for a commission of fifty cents 
each, and he also held down a job as 
reporter and, later, desk man on the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
New Orleans States. His city editor on 
the States was Edward Hebert. Today, 


ORLEANS 


Congressman Hale Boggs is a Catholic, one of the best all- 
around lawmakers in the House, and one of the most mentioned 
young Democrats when the party brass discusses a 


successor to Speaker Sam Rayburn 


hy Paul F. Healy 


Hebert, also a now, and 
Boggs represent the entire city of New 


Orleans between them. 


congressman 


T Tulane, somehow also 

found time to make Phi Beta Kappa 
and become editor of the school paper, 
the Tulane “Hullaballoo.’” Women’s 
editor of the ‘Hullaballoo”’ Miss 


Corinne Morrison Claiborne, who, like 


» 
Boges 


Was 


Boggs, sprang from one of the oldest 
and most families in 
southern Louisiana. “Lindy,” as she has 


distinguished 


always been called, was what is known 
as a “brain.” She had graduated from 
St. Joseph’s convent school at fourteen 


and she obtained her degree trom 
Sophie Newcomb College, which is 
part of Tulane, at eighteen. But she 


was also feminine and pretty. She and 
Hale were married in 1938. They now 
have three children: Barbara, 16, and 
Corinne, 12, who attend Stone Ridge; 
and Thomas Hale, 15, a student at 
Georgetown Prep, 
ington, D. C. 
Armed with a bachelor of arts and a 
law degree from Tulane, Boggs started 


just outside Wash- 


practicing law in 1938 but soon became 
embroiled in the roughest kind of big 
league politics. Huey Pierce Long, the 
eminent “Kingfish,” had 
nated in 1935 but his political heirs 
controlled the state and practiced bald- 


been -assassi- 


faced political and economic reprisals 
to keep their control. Hale Boggs and 
fourteen other angry amateur reformers 
aged 23-30 decided to do 
about it. 


something 
They formed the People’s 


League. Boggs was chairman. Like 
him, three other charter members of 


the League have made good: De Lesseps 
Morrison is now serving as one of the 
outstanding mayors in New Orleans 
history; Robert Ainsworth is president 
pro tem of the Louisiana state senate; 
and Nat B. Knight is a public service 
commissioner of the All three, 
incidentally, are also Catholic. 

The Orleans Parish (County) grand 
jury then sitting was supposed to be 
investigating the inheritors of the Long 
rule but seemed to be stymied. The 
People’s League, sparked by lawyers, 
did research on grand jury powers and 
prerogatives and showed the grand 
jurors how they could proceed on a 


state. 


broader scale. The district attorney 
countered this by dismissing the grand 
jury. 

The League took its case to the 


people. A mass meeting was staged on 
the courthouse steps, from which Boggs 
and his fellow amateurs addressed the 
overflow crowd and exposed the misrule 
under which they were living. 

“There were nights,” Mrs. Boggs re- 
calls, “when I wasn’t sure Hale would 
get home alive after one of those meet- 
ings.” 
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It was dangerous work but the League 
forced the recall of the grand jury and 
2 real investigation got underway. This, 
together with other anti-Long actions 
on other resulted in 
Huey Long’s alumni going to jail, the 
election of a 


fronts, several ol 
administration in 
1940, the election of 
Hale Boggs to Congress. When he took 
his seat at 25 years of 


reform 
Louisiana, and, in 
age, he was the 
youngest man in the House. 

Three years later Boggs left Congress 
into the Naval Re- 
serve. Today, he prefers not to discuss 
his World War 
was so harrowing but because it was so 
dull. He was assigned to a desk at the 


Maritime Washington 


to get war via the 


IL service, not because it 


Commission in 


and kept there, as a lieutenant com- 
mander, for the duration. 
In 1946 Boggs resumed his service 


in Congress and has been re-elected 
ever since. In 1951 he 
didate for the Democratic 


lor governor in 


became a can 
nomination 
Louisiana. It was a 
wide open primary, with a large field 
of candidates, 


himself in 


found 
a nutcracker—being crucified 
for diametrically 
Down in the 
ited by 
Catholics, 
alleged Communist. 


and Boggs soon 
opposite reasons, 


state’s bayous, inhab- 


conservative, French-speaking 


Boges was attacked as an 
There was a care- 
fully circulated rumor that 
he had of an organi- 


zation 


in college 
been a membe1 
which later was cited as being 
Communistic. One of the many things 
false about this that the 
had 


Campus, 


story Was 


organization in 
existed on the 


question never 


Tulane 






























Up in fiercely Protestant north Lou- 
isiana, Boggs’ opponents scorned this 
charge. There the line went this way: 
“Why, that fellow is no Communist. 
He’s a devout Roman Catholic! Now, 
they say that if he’s elected, the Pope 
of Rome will run Louisiana. That’s not 
right. Everybody knows the Pope is a 
very man, and_ that 
Boges is close to the 
Archbishop of New Orleans, and every- 
body know he’s a very smart man.” 


MONG nine opponents, Boggs faced 
a candidate backed by Gov. Earl 


Kk. Long, the brother of the 


busy won't be 


necessary at all. 


late dic- 
tator who was not eligible under the 
law to himself. 


succeed But stumping 


hard on Boggs’ behalf was young United 


States Senator Russell Long, son of the 
“Kingfish” but of a wholly different 


nature. Such are Louisiana politics. 

Boggs failed by less than one half of 
| per cent of the vote to qualify for the 
two-man runoff. Since, as it later turned 
out, the anti-Long machine candidate 
destined to win the nomination, 
have been elected if he 
had made the runoff. No Catholic had 
been elected governor of Louisiana in 
one hundred years and Boggs was the 
first Anglo-Saxon 


was 


Boges would 


gubernatorial candi- 
Many Lou- 
isiana Catholics are now convinced that 


date in the state’s history. 


they will never elect one of their mem- 
bers again, but 
tributes their pessimism to an inferiority 


governor Boggs at- 


complex, pointing out how close he 
came himself in 1951. 
Boggs’ district has a large percentage 
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—_—. 
of Catholics in its 392,891 population 
and otherwise has a good cross-section 
of humanity. It includes the richest 
and the poorest people in the state in 
its six New Orleans wards and four 
rural parishes, as counties in Louisiana 
are called, and Boggs all the 
complex problems of a booming port 
But his voting pattern on the 
whole agrees with the majority of men- 
bers of his party in Congress. Boggs 
calls himself a “moderate progressive.” 
To those who have charged that he js 
liberal,” he insists that in the 
House he has stood midway between 
extremists on the left “who would have 
the government do everything” and the 
extremists on the right “who would 
have the government do nothing.” Like 
other legislators from an oil and gas 


offers 


city. 


“too 


region, he has fought federal control 
of the oil and gas industry. 

While he is not a wit, Boggs’ sense 
of humor rarely evaporates—in the dark- 
est moments of a campaign or in the 
day-to-day drudgery of his office. To his 
staff of lovely, ladylike, trusting New 
Orleans girls—who are known on 
Capitol Hill as “Boggs’ Belles’—he is a 
tease and something of a practical joker. 


UT Boggs generally bends to his 
B work with seriousness, whether he 
is attending a committee session, run- 
ning an errand for a constituent, or-ad- 
dressing one of the innumerable organiz 
ations that claim him as a member. 
(The roster includes the Knights of 
Columbus, the Holy Name Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, American 
Legion, AMVETS, the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, the Young 
Men’s Business Club, the Society of 
Colonial Wars, and the American Bat 
\ssociation,) 

Mrs. Boggs is a champion co-operator 
in this 
awakened him very early one morning 
and asked him to take her to the hos 
pital for the birth of their second child, 


respect. Once, when she 


the congressman reserved the right to 
object. 

“But you can't have a baby today,” 
he reminded her. “I’m making a speech 
before the Young Men’s Business Club.” 

“Lindy” obliged. The baby was not 
until that 


born evening, 


Clockwise—Mrs. Boggs, Thomas Hale, 
Representative Boggs, Barbara, Corinne 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Pearl Buck’s Sociology 


THE CURRENT Woman’s Home Companion has an article 
which, though well meant and in places persuasive, is yet 
a irritating as anything I have read for quite a while. li 
comes from the pen of Pearl Buck who is I know considered 
by many to be gifted with the wisdom of the Chinese sages 
plus a fine American mind of her own. To me she seems 
a woman of good intelligence and great sensitiveness, as 
well as a sometimes insistent impulsiveness. 

She is a woman who comes out strongly for causes, and 
But she also has an odd— 
\nyway, just when 


basically she is usually right. 
almost pettish—aversion to. Christianity. 
you think she is thinking straight, she warps if the religious 
element—the western, that is—has to be introduced. 

The article, which is a burst of anguish about children 
who are left in Homes and cannot be adopted, is basically 
true in many ways, and in that is very sad. But she seems to 
be especially annoyed that a child must if possible be placed 
in a home of its own faith—and that means, I am sure, us 
insistent Catholics. Yet the law works both You re- 
member the two French Jewish boys who were brought up 
for years as Catholics and were returned to an aunt of the 


ways. 


faith they were born in. 
Pearl Buck’s Terminology 


MISS BUCK is angry that children should not always be 
the first consideration, and for that one cannot blame her. 
But then begins the warping, for she seems to be chiefly 
aroused many of children are in what she 
calls “religious homes.” Seems what started her writing the 
article—one of the things—was a picture she saw on tele- 


because these 


vision last Christmas of an orphanage crowded with children 
getting toys from “kind and well meaning” “Car- 
ing for the orphans were some women in a religious uni- 


visitors. 


form,” she went on. That was when I in turn got annoyed. 

Pearl Buck is not so untaught or unread that she does 
not know that what a nun wears is called a habit and not 
a uniform, but so greatly does she hate the idea of all this 
that she has to call it by this term. It did not matter, she 
qualifed, what religious group it was, a qualification which 
is rather sil!,, for almost no other religious groups except 
a few Episcopalian ones wear a “religious uniform.” 

She thinks there was no doubt a time when the religious 
orders (she has that term straight anyway) were needed to 
care for orphans, but that time has gone. And she also rea- 
lizes that it would be very hard to close these orphanages— 
not because of the children but the vested in- 
terest: “What would the trustees do with all that money if 
they closed the orphanages? what would the good 
Sisters, nuns, deaconesses, and teachers who run schools do? 
There is another religious term she has not missed—‘good 
Sisters,” that patronizing phrase. 

My simple answer to Miss Buck is in the form of another 
question: why doesn’t she get the children adopted who are 
not in religious houses and then start on the others? The 
fact is, she is so basically mad at the Christian religion and 
especially the Catholic part of it that she is really using the 
children to further her dislike, though I am not saying she 
is aware of this. 
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She is a very good woman who has taken into her own 
home children of mixed white races and 
made them a loved part of a family. She ought to be inter- 
ested then in Mother Josepha in faraway Munich whose 
religious (in uniform) care for the little half-white, half- 
colored children who are one of the sad results of war. She 
ought to be interested in the Maryknoll Sisters (also in 
uniform) who have worked in China for abandoned babies. 


yellow and 


Miss Buck Doesn't Like Us 


PERHAPS, THOUGH, it 
our own. I just mentioned them as showing that these re- 


is not fair to take lands outside 
ligious women are pretty handy at taking care of orphans. 

In our own land, to take only one sample, is a great 
Home for children, founded by a priest who loved 
and took them into the home he built in the years now gone, 
when no one cared for such children’s woe. But 
Father Drumgoole’s Home, on Staten Island, still flourishes 
And one of its tenets is to have all the 


them 
weal o1 


and is still needed. 
children of a family there together so the family affection 
will remain. 

Of course all these children should be 
own but, after all, you can’t just pass a law and say one 
set of parents, if the child has any, are bad and another 
good, and so end discussion. 

Miss Buck also goes definitely 
unmarried mother, who, she says flatly, should not be allowed 
to keep her child, for the child’s sake and its future. Here 
again there may be argument, for there is room for all sorts 
of discussion. And even here, in the talk about the child, 
the ‘basic theme comes up again. Everything would be much 


in homes’ of their 


into the matter of the 


better “if the divisive and possessive jealousies of religious 
groups were replaced by the spirit of true religion which 
grants to all religions the same freedom of approach to 
God the Father brothers, nearly all 
children would be easily what I 
Forget this Christian business; get the child away from the 
religious and the millenium is around the corner. It is that 
easy. But it isn’t that easy. 

As for homes for children and especially for very small 
ones, bishops and priests are always trying to get such into 
foster homes. And in the Foundling Home, in New York 
City, there are volunteer workers who give the babies what 
is known as TLC—tender loving care. They take these little 
ones in their arms, cradle them, cuddle them for a while. 
That is all. But many a baby and small child has been kept 


because all men are 


adoptable.” See mean? 


alive in that way, for children need love more than fine 
homes or fine food. No, Miss Buck should know that the 
women in religious uniform in that large and crowded 


place know as well as she does where a child is best off. 

She has a point when she speaks of some adoptive agencies 
who are not always too pleasant and who want to keep 
places going because they get well paid for the jobs. Long 
ago Mother Alphonsa Lathrop, when she established hei 
home for the cancerous poor, said sadly, “Paid workers are 
not always kind.” But she knew who would be kind and she 
found them—the unpaid, save in the coin of heaven, the 
thousands of women in “religious uniform” who voluntarily 
take on such jobs—and for. life—for, love of the Child whom 
they see in all the children in their care. 
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Above. Replica of cross erected 
by Catholic explorers, 1584 











Left. (1. tor.) Archbishops 
McCann, Hurley, Whelan, and 
Bishop van Velsen. At South 
African Conference 


Center. Bishop ’Mabathoana, 
of Leribe. South Africa’s first 
African Bishop with two 
members of his flock 


Right. An African seminarian 
at Roma, the mission center 
of the Oblates of Mary 


Immaculate, in Basutoland 





African Catholics (°”. 
and the Color Line 


jificullt 





OW do you get people of dif- 

ferent color, race, stages of de- 

velopment, and national origin 
to love one another as brothers in 
Christ? And how do you get them to 
express that love in practical terms? 
That is the problem of the Church in 
South Africa. 

The problem is not simple. The 
civilized, well-to-do, White South Afri- 
can has the clear duty of loving his 
half-savage, illiterate, superstitious Black 
fellow countryman as himself. But must 
there be one school for their children? 
Not all White and Black South Afri- 
cans can be described in these terms. 
[here are poor, ignorant, dirty, super- 
suitious Whites. There are dignified, 
intelligent Africans with university de- 
grees. But, in general, the White min- 
ority of 2,400,000 is civilized in the 
commonly accepted meaning of the 
word. And the Black majority of 10,- 
000,000 is only just emerging from pri- 
mitive tribalism. Is complete mixing 
of civilized and uncivilized fair toward 
the European? 

Che problem reaches its acutest form 
in the half million Colored people (of 
mixed race) and Indians, many ol 
whom are equal to the Whites in edu 
cation, intelligence, social habits, and 





: , es. . mony anc 
economic status. Is segregation in their § 2" é 


case compatible with charity? j the K 
In 1954, South Africa had 105,764 § 2 the 
White, 430,128 African, 72,520 Colored rertain—\ 
and 5,000 Indian Catholics. There are § »@455™ 
another 215,622 African Catholics jn is bridge 
Basutoland, the British Protectorate lic Afri 
within the Union’s borders. What are layman J 
the relations between them? society 
a prom 


OU don’t have to scratch deep in Catho 
Te European lay Catholic to find mun = 
racial prejudice. There can only be | "8 ‘ 
one reason why prudence dictates that mostly | 
some of the most active and zealous § ay t&4 
lay societies—the nation-wide Catholic schools 
Women’s League, Sodality of Our Lady, would | 
and Knights of Da Gama, for instance | the W! 
are still organized on the basis of ra |e ¥ 


cial separation. The plain reason is prepa’ 
that if they were mixed it would result talks 
in friction. Cathol 


There are several mixed _ societies, ideal 
however, such as the Society of St. Vin- White 
cent de Paul (whose national president, racial 
Mr. Jean Pothier, is one of the country's | Me" 
most active lay leaders), the Catholic the si 
Men’s Society of the Cape Town Arch The 
diocese, and the Kolbe Association—a omy 
society of Catholic graduates and_pro- mind 
fessional men. All these societies have | South 
mixed memberships working in har ply w 
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figotry, “white supremacy” of the worst kind, and the 
ever-present fickleness of human nature—these make a 


jificult climate for the South African Catholic 


by ANDREW MURRAY 





nony and charity and Colored members 
oi the Kolbe Association are received 
into the homes of—and themselves en- 
rtain—White members without 
parrassment. In Johannesburg the gap 
is bridged by the Joint Council of Cath- 
dic Africans and Europeans. A leading 
layman who devotes much time to this 
wciety is Advocate H.J.B. Vieyra, Q. C. 
a prominent Johannesburg barrister. 
Catholic schools in South Africa are 
jun on separate lines, each racial group 
being educated in different schools— 
mostly by the religious orders assisted by 
lay teachers. At the present, mixed 
schools would not be practical: they 
would almost certainly be boycotted by 
the Whites. It might be asked, how- 
eer, whether Catholics should not be 
prepared through sermons, conferences, 
talks at societies, and through the 
Catholic press for the idea that the 
ideal would be for Catholic children, 
White and Nonwhite, to learn inter- 
racial tolerance and love by learning 
their lessons and playing together in 
the same school. 

The conviction of his racial superi- 
ority is too deeply ingrained in the 
mind and heart of the average White 
South African Catholic for him to com- 
ply with the absolute demand of Christ 


em- 
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that we see and love Him in every 
human being, regardless of color. A 
well-known Catholic layman recently 


said, privately, that he would not let 
his little son serve on the altar at a 
certain church because most of the other 
altar boys were Colored. To what ex- 
tent is this man to blame for his atti- 
tude? He knows that blasphemy, steal- 
ing, impurity, and scandal-mongering 
are wrong: it has been dinned into him 
all his life. But he doesn’t know that 
his attitude to non-Europeans is wrong. 
Can it be that he has not been told 
earnestly or often enough? 

The bishops have not been silent. 
They have denounced this evil roundly 
on many occasions. In June, 1952 they 
jointly issued a statement on race re- 
lations in which they concluded by say- 
ing “discrimination based exclusively on 
grounds of color is an offense against 
the rights of non-Europeans to their 
natural dignity as human persons 
Justice demands that non-Europeans be 
permitted to evolve gradually toward 
full participation in the _ political, 
economic, and cultural life of the 
country.” This evolution, however, “can- 
not come about without earnest en- 
deavors on the part of non-Europeans 


to prepare themselves for the duties 


connected with the rights they hope to 
enjoy.” 

Archbishop Owen McCann of Cape 
Town said in September of last year 
that the attitude of the European 
toward the non-European should “ob- 
viously be the attitude that our 
Lord Jesus Christ would take . . . Color 
is not a mark of inferiority. It is some- 
thing which has in itself come from 
God and cannot therefore be despised. 
The European must not despise the 
non-European, otherwise he will be 
despising Christ. The European must 
therefore respect the non-European and 
treat him with all justice and charity.” 


NE of the outspoken assailants of 
QO the cruelty of racialism is Arch- 
bishop Denis E. Hurley, O.M.1., of 
Durban. “There is in the African,” he 
said the other day, “as in every other 
man, the instinct of freedom, justice, 
human dignity, and _ self-respect 
Wound a man’s soul day in and day out 

. imply by what you say and do that 
he carries with him an inescapable con- 
tamination—and do not be surprised if 
you fill his heart with anger, bitterness, 
and despair.” 

These quotations are from long state- 
ments, all of which were reported in full 
by the Southern Cross, the national 
Catholic weekly, which also plays its 
part by reminding its readers, in lead- 
ing and other articles, of their duties in 
the field of race relations. But the cir- 
culation of the Southern Cross is only 
12,000 and there are 105,700 White 
Catholics in the Union. 

What of the parish pulpit? South Af- 
rica is blessed with a zealous and holy 
clergy, but in eight years I personally 
have not heard more than half a dozen 
sermons on the interracial 


need _ for 
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Senator E. R. Browne is one of 
South Africa’s two Catholic Senators 





Mr. Jean Pothier, head of “desegre- 
gated” St. Vincent de Paul Society 





Archbishop Damiano, U. S. citizen, 
Apostolic Delegate to South Africa 
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charity. If White layfolk are “not 
ready” to work with non-Europeans in 
Catholic societies it is—in my opinion— 
because they have not been told often 
enough from the pulpit that they must 
not be content to behave like non- 
Catholic South Africans but must coura- 
geously take the lead in showing real 
Christian charity toward their 
White brothers and sisters. 

This is a personal opinion. On the 
other hand, a wide body of responsible 
Catholic opinion holds that the cause 
of interracial charity will be better 
served by avoiding direct reference to 
race differences as such because 
mention of differences is an 


non- 


any 
implicit 
confirmation of the “apartheid” theory 
that these differences are so fundamen- 
tally important. According to this view- 
point, it is held to be doubtful whether 
it helps Catholics psychologically to be 
constantly reminded of the necessity of 
interracial co-operation. It is preferred 
to include the notion of co-operation, 
by necessary implication, in a continu- 
ous insistence on the fact of 
unity in Christ. 

The situation in South Africa is some- 
times compared with that in the Deep 
South of the U.S.A. Yet South African 
Catholics raised their eyebrows at an 
N.C.W.C. News Agency report that 
racial segregation was to be ended in 
Catholic churches in the U 
Raleigh. 
White 
churches in 


universal 


.S. diocese of 
Compulsory 
and 


separation — of 

Non-white in Catholic 
South Africa is sufficiently 
rare for a reader of the Southern Cross, 
the national Catholic weekly, to write 
an indignant letter to the editor when 
she came across an instance of it. | 
have yet to see an example of it my- 
self. Members of the different races tend 
to sit together voluntarily, but if they 
get mixed up nobody seems to mind. 
Moreover, in the big public Eucharis 
tic processions held in the large cities 
White and non-White walk through the 
streets together. 


7. tightening of State policy on 
segregation is creating many head- 
aches for the Church. A major one which 
has arisen in the last six years is the 
Group Areas Act—the Government's 
blueprint for the enforced residential 
segregation of different races. So far it 
has not been uniformly enforced, but if 
White Sisters and missionary priests 
are not to be permitted to have convents 
in non-European areas it may eventually 
spell the doom of a great many Catholic 
missions. 

Another recent edict empowers the 
Government to cancel leases of sites to 
churches in African townships if any 
representative of the church “in the 
opinion of the Minister of Native Af- 
fairs’ (an ominous phrase excluding 


ANDREW MURRAY, managing editor of the 
Southern Cross, South Africa’s Catholic weekly 
newspaper, is at present the South African 
correspondent for N. C. W. C. News Service, 





recourse to the courts) does anything 
to “encourage deterioration in the rej, 
tionships” between Africans and th 
Government. Some of the attacks whi 
the Catholic Bishops have made oy 
color-bar legislation might easily be cop. 
strued in this sense. 


HE Church has beginnings of a 
answer to the Group Areas Act jy 


the congregations of Africa and ol. 
ored religious and secular clergy which 
she has been building up for some years, 
The Union and the Protectorates nov 
have about 50 non-European priests 
(mostly Africans) , 509 Sisters (400 of 
them Africans), and two African Bish 
ops (Bishop Emmanuel ‘Mabathoana 
O.M.I., of Leribe, Basutoland, and 
Bishop Bonaventure Dlamini, F.F.]., of 
Umzimkulu) . If the worst happens, and 
the White priests and Sisters get their 
marching orders from non-European 
areas, some of their places—but not 
many as yet—will be taken by non-White 
priests and_ Sisters. 

The work of the Church in §, A. since 
the arrival in 1838 of the first Vicar 
Apostolic, Bishop Griffith, has been 
mainly taking care of the existing White 
Catholics and the evangelization of the 
\fricans—both including a great educa 
tional effort by the religious orders. But 
a vast field of missionary work which 
has scarcely touched is the con 
version of the Calvinist Afrikaner peo- 
ple—the proud, hardy, independent de- 
scendants of Dutch, Huguenot, and 
German settlers in South Africa, whose 
language is Afrikaans and who belong, 
in the main, to the Dutch Reformed 
churches. 


been 


The Huguenot legacy of bitter anti- 
Catholicism still produces strong reac 
tions to visible manifestations of the 
Church’s progress—which they refer to 
as die Roomse Gevaar (the Roman Dan- 
ger). Last year, for example, a deputa- 
tion from the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Kroonstad, in the Orange Free State, 
tried to stop the council from 
granting land for a new Catholic hos 
pital, even though doctors testified that 
existing facilities were inadequate. The 
dominees said that the proposal was an 
“insult” to the 90 per cent Protestant 
population of Kroonstad. The Dutch 
Reformed Churches have repeatedly 
called on the Government to ban Cath: 
olic immigrants from overseas, but this 
the Government has so far refused to do, 
in spite of the fact that it is an all 
Afrikaner government. 


town 


THE SIGN 
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The Catholic community is not in a 
sition to bring much pressure to 
pear on the Government. Most Euro- 
pean Catholics are in the middle and 
lower income groups—employed mainly 
in commerce and industry in the big 
cities—and their modest status and num- 
bers limit their influence. There are 
wo Catholic senators—Senator George 
Wynne (the only prominent English- 
speaking Nationalist, very unpopular 
amongst his co-religionists for his po- 
litical beliefs) and Senator E.R. 
Browne, a member of the Federal Party. 
The Metropolitan Archbishops Owen 
McCann (Cape Town), Denis E. Hur- 
ley, O.M.I. (Durban), William  P. 
Whelan, O.M.I. (Bloemfontein), and 
John C. Garner (Pretoria) get a good 
press in opposition newspapers but only 
when their statements can be used as 
political ammunition against the Na- 
tionalists. 


N fact the Church preserves a strict 
| ‘political neutrality and her only 
cash with the Government has been 
over the mission schools—on religious, 
not political, grounds. Otherwise rela- 
between Church and State have 
been amicable and when a deputation 
from the S.A. Catholic Bishops’ Confer- 
ence met the Minister of Native Affairs 
recently to try to get concessions for 
the Catholic mission Dr. Ver- 
woerd paid tribute to the Church’s mod- 
eration and dignified attitude over the 
question. 


tions 


schools, 


increase, 
between 


Afrikaans converts are on the 
but they remain few and far 


and no special effort is being made to 








A Sister administers first aid to little 


African girl in the Kimberly area 


October, 1955 


convert them. Not enough Catholic 
priests speak or understand Afrikaans 
well—yet this is the language of 60 per 
cent of the White population. True, 
most Afrikaners speak English as well, 
but they will never be converted in 
large numbers until more Catholic 
priests can approach them in their own 
language and get over the objection 
that Catholicism is foreign and un-Afri- 
There have been notable con- 
verts, such as Frederick Charles Kolbe, 
whom Smuts described as “‘perhaps the 
greatest intellect South Africa has 
produced” and, more recently, the phi- 
losopher Marthinus Versfeld, but though 
political, language, and population 
trends show that the future of S.A. lies 
increasingly with the Afrikaner there is 
as yet no Catholic school conducted in 
the Afrikaans language. 

The pioneers in this apostolate have 
been the German Pallottine Fathers, who 
have done useful translation work and 
who publish a small Afrikaans monthly, 
Die Katolieke Wéreld. In the last seven 
years progress has been made by the 
Dutch Dominican Fathers at Kroonstad, 
under Bishop Gerard Van Velsen, O.P., 
with the founding of their Catholic 
Afrikaner Centre and the starting of 
Die Brug, (The Bridge) a first-rate 
Catholic cultural monthly published in 
Afrikaans. 


HE new National Seminary in Pre- 
geet for the secular priesthood—to 
which S. A. vocations are being attracted 
faster than funds 
them—aims at bilingual 
priests. The first seven were ordained 
on December 8, an historic occasion for 
the Church in S.A. which, despite the 
erection of the Hierarchy in 1952, still 
remains for the most part mission coun- 
try, dependent on the help of foreign 
missionaries. 

The recent Act is 
unquestionably the greatest setback to 
the Church in the her 
sionary endeavor in S.A. Under this, all 
state-subsidized 
be taken out of private hands (i.e. the 
churches’) and centralized under the 
Department of Native Affairs througn 
a system of secularized Bantu commun- 


kaans. 


can accommodate 


turning out 


Bantu Education 


history of mis- 


African education is to 


ity schools. The curriculum, under the 
Act, is to include general religious in- 
struction (“undenominational”) , in ad- 
dition to which periods of specialized re- 
ligious teaching {rom ministers of the 
various faiths be arranged 
pupils belonging to their respective de- 
nominations. Churches that wish to con- 
duct their mission schools as_ private 
schools may do so but, in their case, 
government subsidies are first to be cut 
by 25 per cent and _ later—probably 
within the next three years—to be totally 
withdrawn. This means that the Church 


may for 
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Bishop Dlamini, F.F.J., a Zulu, and 
South Africa’s second African Bishop 


will have to find £270,000 to keep the 
Catholic Bantu going. Arch- 
bishop Hurley recently described this 
as “humanly impossible” in view of the 
S.A. Catholics. Other 
churches similarly hit are—with very 
few exceptions—either closing — their 
mission schools or turning them over to 
the State. The Catholic Church alone 
has announced her intention of trying 
to shoulder the burden herself as far 
as possible rather than sacrifice her 
nation-wide campaign 
been started for her 
santu Mission Schools Fund. 


ESULTS of such a setback to the 
conversion of the African could be 


Kenya 


schools 


small numbers ol 


schools, and a 


has newly set up 


disastrous—as shown by whose 
Mau Mau movement is directly attribut- 
able, according to missionaries there, to 


the secularization of the African schools. 


South Africa is in the throes of its in- 
dustrial revolution. The old tribal order 
has broken down, and more than two 
million Africans are living in squalid 


shanty towns on the edge of Johannes- 
burg and other big cities in poverty, 
crime, vice, and disease, a prey to Com- 
munism and anti-White African 
tionalism. Only the acceptance, by 
White and non-White, of the Christian 
teaching of love and forbearance can 
save South Africa 
tion of the volcano on which she is sit- 
ting. Only God's providence and the 


sacrifices of Catholics can save the mis- 


na- 


from a violent erup- 


sion schools, the Catholic Church's chief 
means of influencing the African of to- 


morrow. 
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IN THE SHOE SHOP at Campo Sao Paulo, boys have opportunity to learn shoe making. 


They may also learn tailoring, landscaping, and bricklaying, to prepare them for jobs 


CAMP’S STAFF and residents pose before present camp building—a dimly lit hovel of 
wood and straw. At left, is Gaetano Anzalone with his arm on Father Cristiano’s chair 


RIGHT—Boys enjoy an afternoon game of soccer. Photo was taken from frame of new building 





Ata shabby Roman camp. a devoted priest has built a home for.. .| 


ltaly’s Boys of the Streets 


CAMPO SAO PAULO on the outskirts of Rome 
near the famous Basilica of St. Paul Outside the 
Walls began in 1946 as a haven for an amor- 
phous collection of war orphans, juvenile delin- 
quents, young beggars, and black marketeers— 
Italy's boys of the streets. The young twenty- 
seven-year-old priest who founded the camp later 
became ill and the camp seemed doomed to fail- 
ure. That’s when Father Cristiano, its present 
director, stepped in, bringing with him an 
enthusiastic group of lay helpers—mostly young 
people of the wealthy class who, tired of the irre- 
sponsible life of playboys and party girls, cheer- 
fully accepted the substantial challenge the priest 
presented to them. Today, this group numbers 
ten young men and women, who act as counselors 
at the camp and as its board of directors. Gaetano 
Anzclone, president, is typical. The son of a 
wealthy builder, Gaetano’s pre-camp days were 


taken up by his only hobbies: fast cars and fast 
women. Today, he drives a small Fiat, usually 
full of food, clothing, and sporting equipment for 
the boys at the camp. 

Daily life at Campo Sao Paulo is always event- 
ful. For the younger set, those around the age of 
ten, classes at the nearby parish school of the 
Basilica take up much of the day. Back at the 
camp, the older boys are learning a trade: brick- 
laying, tailoring, shoe making, or landscaping. 
There is also time for Mass each morning at the 
Basilica. Campo Sao Paulo still has more than its 
share of this world’s woe, but it also has more 
than its share of the next world’s hope. A new 
building is rising on the camp grounds, the work 
of the boys’ own hands. Its bare structure stands 
as a symbol of the fact that all that it required 
of the future is that it add flesh to the bones of 
today’s hope. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 
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es ae i oa a é 
HAIRCUTS are given by barber who volunteered his 
services to Father Cristiano. Volunteers are big help 


FATHER CRISTIANO chats with oldest boy in 
camp, Romeo, who hopes to become a priest 


LAUNDRY forms interesting pattern as it is hung out to 
dry by boys and older woman who also does the cooking 


ABOVE—Younger boys can shoot a fast game of marbles and wield a 
pretty mean slingshot. BELOW—Coming home from the parish school 


i Ke 


HARD WORK is involved in digging deep pit as part 
of new building. To the boys, it’s well worth it 


RIGHT—Photographic portrait of young shoe maker at Campo Sao Paulo has 
some of the depth, seriousness, and quiet emotion of a Rembrandt painting 
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The quiz show is making a return to popularity. Del Sharbutt is 
shown with Evelyn Patrick on WPIX’s new giveaway show, “Ringabuk” 



















































by JOHN LESTER 





Phil Silvers as 
Master Sgt. Ernie 
Bilko in his new TV 

series on life in 
the peace-time army 


V viewers can expect a tremendoys 

increase in program quality on aj 

fronts during the coming 1955.5 
season at both the station and network 
levels, 

There will be more stars than eyer 
before, bigger and better shows, and 
more different, unique, and improved 
presentation ideas, adding up to plenty 
to see and talk about. 

This is partly due to general develop. 
ment in the medium, to keep pace with 
increasing competition, and partly due 
to advances made by ABC, the network 
of the year. ABC will account for much 
improvement both directly and indi 
rectly simply because the strides it has 
made in the past year have frightened 
NBC and CBS half to death. 

It would seem ABC came out of no 
where to its present position of top 
contention. Actually, it has been work 
ing quietly on many new features for 
a long time. One of these, Danny 
Thomas’ Make Room For Daddy, was 
regarded by the competition as_ begin- 
ner’s luck. When Disneyland swept all 
before it, all concerned realized the 
ABC “scare” was real. 

The light really dawned when ABC 
announced acquisition of Bishop Fulton 
Sheen’s Life Is Worth Living series from 
Dumont; the long-established Wednes- 
day night fight, a top-rated feature on 
CBS-TV for years; and that both 
Warner Brothers and MGM, two of 
Hollywood's leading film studios, would 
do regular series this fall. 


And Still They Come 


Other upcoming ABC shows in vari- 
ous stages of preparation and planning 
include a once-a-month = “‘spectacular” 
originating in Las Vegas; Navy Baby, 
which is only a title at the moment; a 
new Danny ‘Thomas series; a_ series 
titled Jt’s A Great Country, which is 
being readied under the strictest secrecy, 
and an “adult” Western series around 
the life of Wyatt Earp, the famous sheriff 
of the Old West, probably — starring 
Hugh O’Brien in the title role. 

Walt Disney will continue to be the 
big hub around which ABC activity will 
revolve, of course. Not only will the 
famous cartoonist continue his award- 
winning Disneyland series, he will pre- 
sent at least two and, possibly, as many 
as four others before the season is over. 
\ sure-thing is his Mickey Mouse Club, 


> 


a nightly, 5 to 6 p.m, E.D.T., series 
lor youngsters, featuring old films of 
“Mickey” and his pals, clowns, animals, 
a children’s newsreel produced es 
pecially for TV, and filmed trips to all 
parts of the world. 

“Mickey” certainly figures to do 
plenty of damage to opposition shows 
wherever and whatever they are. 
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GUEST-HOSTESS—Rosalind Russell is the 
first of a series of Hollywood “names” 
substituting for convalescing Loretta Young 
on her Sunday evening NBC-TV drama series 


More Walt Disney 


\s if that weren’t enough, Disney has 
another series coming up that deals 
vith a boy, his horse, and his valet, and 
you can add to that the fact that Walt 
recently purchased TV rights to eleven 


Wizard of Oz stories from the estate 
of their late author, Frank Baum, and 
now has a series based on them and 


their many unique characters in pro- 
duction. This “Oz” will be the 
most expensive ever produced by Dis- 
ney for TV and of the most ex- 
pensive the cartoonist has produced for 
with a cast of hundreds, 
inluding many dwarfs and midgets. 
This purchase of TV rights to the 


series 
one 


any medium, 


charming, imaginative Baum stories is 
another step toward fulfillment of one 
most cherished ambitions: 


the acquisition of TV rights to the 


of Disney’s 


major fairy and fantasy stories of all 
time. 
Star Performers, Too 

This year will see many “live” per- 


formers take the TV plunge, too, with 

Judy Garland leading off in her CBS- 
TV “spectacular” Sept. 24. 

Phil Silvers, 
most talented funny-men, has been on 
TV in the although never with 
his.own series. He'll change all that 
soon by premiering his weekly You'll 
Never Get Rich series, on CBS-TV. This 
will be a story of life in the peacetime 
army, which Silvers will portray 
“Master Sgt. Ernie Bilko,” a former 
small-time entertainer who was drafted 
into the army during World War II, 
who liked what he found there and 
re-enlisted. “Bilko” is a_ professional 


one of show business’ 


past 


in 


October, 1955 


CROONING CLAN—Bob Crosby, star of CBS- 
TV “Bob Crosby Show,” welcomes two new- 
comers to his program: nephew Gary and 
Bob’s oldest child, sixteen-year-old Cathy 


series (on film) and is 
mythical ‘Fort Baxter,” 
“Roseville,” Kansas, which is equally 
mythical—“‘Roseville,“ that is. 

“The Army is Bilko’s 
plains Silvers. “He operates very well in 
it and knows all the angles, although he 
occasionally outsmarts himself. He has 
a special contour chair in his day-room 
and lives better and more securely than 
ever before in his entire life.” 

CBS-TV is counting on Silvers and his 


the 
stationed at 


soldier in 


cocoon,” ex- 


series to cop many honors as well as 
laughs. 
“Crucified” Hour 


Meanwhile, all isn’t new on the air. 
Some of the older programs continue on 
and continue to improve. One of these 
is The Hour of the Crucified, the of- 
radio the American 
181 
in this country and Canada, in addition 
Armed Forces Radio. Now in its sec- 
ond year, The Hour of the Crucified is 
heard weekly 
extension of the Passionist apostolate. 

Produced under the direction of Fa- 
ther Fidelis Rice by the Passionists of 
the Eastern Province, the program origi- 
nates at Our Mother of Sorrows Monas- 
tery, in West Springfield, Mass., presents 
many fine speakers and much fine music, 


ficial program of 


Passionists, now carried on stations 


to 


at various times and is an 


and underscores the Passionists’ vow to 
spread devotion to the Passion of Christ. 

It remains one of the most outstand- 
ing religious programs on the air. 


The Moon and You 
The United States isn’t only anxious 
to be the first country to reach the 


Moon; it also wants to nail down radio 
rights (later TV) on that planet! 





CAMPUS CAPER—Barbara Whiting and Bev- 
erly Long reach the tooth-grinding stage on 
CBS-TV’s “Those Whiting Girls,” co-starring 


Barbara and her singing sister, Margaret 


At least, it wants its rights protected, 
and to this end Washington has con- 
tacted the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union, Berne, Switzerland, 
suggesting it establish and otherwise clar- 
ify interstellar frequencies so that the 
confusion that existed in early radio on 
this planet can be avoided. 

Even though no frequencies have been 
established so far, American radio and 
the Moon are no strangers to each other. 
Radio waves have been “bounced” off 
the Moon by American scientific outfits, 
as_ well individual “ham” operators 
and others, fo1 The princi- 
pal reasons for this activity have been 


in 


as 


many years 


distance measurements, chartings, and 
cursory examinations of the Moon's 
surface. 


O°Shea and the Reds 


Daniel O’Shea’s recent resignation as 
a CBS vice president to accept the presi- 
dency of RKO Pictures, which is now 
owned General Tele-Radio, caught 
everyone by surprise, even his network 


by 


his new assign- 
The 


fifty-one-year-old 


bosses who learned of 
ment from the press 
job-switch by the 
torney also cleared up for many, both 
inside and outside CBS, a that 


had surrounded him since he joined the 


unexpected 
at- 


mystery 


network several years ago after serving 
as head of David O. Selznick’s Vanguard 
Films, Inc., and, earlier, as attorney for 
RKO. 

The mystery concerned O’Shea’s job 
at CBS. Just what did he do? 

Well, it can now be told that O’Shea 
was in charge of flushing out the Com- 
munist element that had infiltrated the 
network a period of years. Dan 
did a good job, too, and was able to get 


over 
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TV ROBIN HOOD—Richard Greene will play 
the title role in the new series, “The Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood,” to be produced 
in England and shown here on CBS-TV 


rid of many but, by his own admission, 
some of the most important ones are 
still there, so firmly 
cleverly concealed 


entrenched or so 
that even he was 
powerless to jar them loose—and out. 

To date,.CBS has made no announce- 
ment as to who will be named to replace 
the fighting anti-Red 
post. 


Irishman in_ his 


More Fight Talk 


Fight fans have complained for years 
about the scoring 
TV, which differ 


places of origin. 


systems for bouts on 

according to their 
Some states use the 
point system, some the round 
with two judges and a referee doing the 
tallying. Others make 
sole arbiter, all of which is both con- 
fusing and unsatisfactory to the home 
viewer. 

The uniform system of 
scoring has been plain all along, and 
thousands of fans, out of patience at 
last, recently began adding pressure to 
their complaints to force 
networks, etc., 


systein, 


the referee the 


need for a 


and 
to do something about 


stations 
the situation. At this writing, it seems 
results are just around the corner. 

In addition to uniformity of scoring, I 
think fans can expect to see the count 
or score flashed on their TV screens fol 
lowing each round. In this way they'll 
know exactly how fights are progressing 
and which fighter is ahead. The fighters 
will know, this 
make for bouts, 
certainly for 
decisions. 


too, and 


factor should 


better among other 


things, 


fewer one-sided 


The Quiz-Show Returns 


The quiz or giveaway show, long 
highly popular on radio, easily made the 
transition to TV in the early days of 


the latter and then disappeared when 
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its legality was questioned by the FCC 
and the courts. When its status was 
clarified some time ago, it returned to 
the air in various forms, led ty The 
$64,000 Question, to again become the 
rage. 

Never before has so much money been 
offered winning contestants, and the end 
isn’t even in sight. It’s true the $64,000 
Question holds the center of the stage 
at the moment, but I don’t think it 
will for long. Mutual is preparing a 
quiz-show entry carrying a $250,000 top 
price, and there are others. 

As yet untitled, this series will have 
an emcee named “King Midas,” after 
the mythical Phrygian monarch whose 
touch turned everything to gold. Con- 
testants will be selected from those writ- 
ing the best letter on the subject, “What 
I would do if I won $250,000.” 

Meanwhile, other producers are cash- 
ing in on the rage, among them Walt 
Framer, whose Ringabuk scored a quick 
sensation with its premiere on New 
York’s WPIX and will soon be syndi- 
cated throughout the country. This is a 
IV version of the “Lucky Buck” game. 
Framer will also soon debut a_ series 
called Billion Dollar Bankroll, which 
will give away—to rightful owners—the 
billions in cash, property and securities 
now being held in banks all over the 
country. 

St. Nick On TV 

It may be a bit early to discuss such 
things, but it’s a fact nonetheless that 
Santa Claus is being considered as the 
star of several expensive TV shows dur- 
ing the coming season, two of which are 


series while two 90-minute 


others are 
“spectaculars.” 

The series ideas are both kiddie shows 
and are being tailored (one by NBC-TV, 
the other by a top agency) to run on a 
regular basis, either nightly or weekly, 
with the kindly old St. Nick changing 
clothes with the seasons, probably turn- 
ing up in white-trimmed red Bermuda 
shorts for the spring and summer. 

30th of these series would originate 
in regular 


IV studios while the “spec- 


taculars’ affairs, ori- 
ginating in Santa’s Workshop, a unique 
tourist spot located at North Pole, N. Y., 


near Lake Placid, around 


would be one-shot 


Christmas 
time. 

CBS-TV independent 
packager are working on this latter idea 
and each is including color 
black-and-white 
would like to 


“Santa,” but 


and a majo 
as well as 
CBS 
Arthur Godtrey as 
both the network and the 
packager will fill out the ninety min- 
utes with appropriate holiday music and 
songs by orchestras and choral groups, 
in addition to “visits” with the various 
fairy-folk at “The Workshop.” 


IV in its plans. 
Stat 


Snow and ice shows are other feature 
scheduled for the “spectaculars.” 


In Brief 


Groucho Marx’s You Bet Your Life 
series has been renewed for another 
year. . . . Doris Day is ailing again, , , , 
The Overseas Press Club will co-produce 
a Foreign Correspondent tele-series, , ,. 
Just for the record: Over $16 billion 
has been spent for TV sets and re 
pairs to same in this country duriag the 
past ten years. This averages out to 
about $100 for every man, woman and 
child, whether or not they have TV in 
the home! . . . Jackie Gleason will soon 
have more than seventy items on the 
market, ranging all the way from shoes 
and other items of wearing apparel, to 
ashtrays,  cuff-links, and even — seat 
cushions and beer glasses! . Adlai 
Stevenson is now the attorney represent. 
ing Kukla, Fran and Ollie. . . . The 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey 
Circus will get TV coverage again Dec, 
16, but on CBS-TV. The contracts are 
already signed. The Our Miss 
Brooks TV series will get a complete 
overhaul this year. The schoolteacher, 
played by Eve Arden, will break off her 
jong-time romantic interest in “Mr, 
3oynton” and leave “Madison High” 
for a job at “Mrs. Nestor’s Elementary 
School.” The change is designed to give 
her more comedy opportunities. 

A Mata Hari TV series is in the mak- 
ing... . Walt Disney claims he’s $8,000, 
000 in debt, as of now! He could wipe 
this out by selling liquor concessions in 
his Disneyland dream-park but won't 
“because liquor and kids don’t mix!” 

Word is Canada its first 
regular color TV in fifteen 


will get 
about 
months. 


OLD-TIMER—Joe E. Brown, veteran comic, 
is considering starring in several TV series. 
Meanwhile he continues appearing on “The 
Playhouse of Stars” and other T.V. programs 
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In “The McConnell Story.” Alan Ladd, who plays the title 
role, pops the question to June Allyson at a@ prizefight 


Reviews in Brief 


America’s first jet ace, Captain Joseph McConnell, is the 
subject of a tastefully produced and entertaining tribute 
in THE McCONNELL STORY. The 
considerably through the absence of any phony heroics o 
straighttor 


production benefits 
aruficial embellishments. It concentrates on a 
ward account of the young medical corps GI, who set his 
transfer to the Air Corps, and 
became his country’s first ace of the jet age. McConnell was 
killed in a California crash as this picture was being filmed. 
The aerial photography is a magnificent frame for the story, 


sights high, managed a 


and Alan Ladd does a commendable job of portraying the 
June James Whit 
also splendid. has appeal fon 
family. 


heroic pilot. Allyson, as his wife, and 
more are 


every 


This biography 
member of the (Warner Bros.) 

HELEN OF TROY is a spectacle on the grand scale, quite 
convincingly handled in its scenes of ancient conflict, but 
less than imposing when concerned with the love scrambles 
ot Helen and Paris. Quite a bit of tampering has been done 
with the legends, and the meeting of the Greek kings in 
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by Jerry Cotter 


war council belore invading Troy sounds suspiciously like a 


While the 
most im 


modern debate on the merits of preventive war. 


sweeping panoramas during the siege of Troy ar¢ 
pressive, they are not sufficiently balanced in the intimate 


dramatic moments, leaving the production somewhat top- 


heavy. One or two bacchanal scenes are on the suggestive 


side. and the Paris-Helen idyll comes in for excessively sym- 
pathetic treatment. Jack Sernas and Rossana Podesta, who 
plav these roles, are physically attractive. but hardly more 
than mannequins in the acting departmen Warner Bros.) 


Touching on a rarely subject, THE SCARLET 
COAT projects an interesting study of Revolutionary War 
[his purports to be the factual story 


covered 


intrigue and treachery. 


behind General Benedict Arnold’s defection to the British. 
Actually, it is a close balance between fact and fiction, but 
so artfully developed and handsomely produced, that it holds 


adult audience interest despite the obvious flaws and a 


pedestrain pace. Cornel Wilde is cast as an American spy 


Tory headquarters, where he learns the 


} 
I 


who _ infiltrates 
identity of the 


British 


American General who is supply- 


Arnold 


mysterious 


ing the with information escapes Capture 
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when the uncovered, but André is taken by the 
Americans and sentenced to death. Michael Wilding, George 
Sanders, Anne Francis, and Bobby Driscoll are importantly 
cast in this diluted, but interesting, 
and treason. (M-G-M) 


plot is 


flashback to our early 


ordeal bv fire 


THE GIRL RUSH misses the target by 
ing from the 


a wide mark, emerg- 


assembly line a second-rate musical in almost 
every respect. 


for Rosalind 


coy and prancy. The 


It is far from being a happy movie comeback 


Russell, whose performance is embarrassing] 


Las Vegas backgrounds, from gaming 
tables to suggestively staged floor shows, do little 
bridge the gaps in a 
Miss Russell's re uninspired perform 
ances from Fernando Lamas, James Gleason 
Eddie Albert. and Gloria De 


more than 


trite and banal story. In addition to 


wasted effort, there 


Marion Lorne, 
Haven. (Paramount 


Jennifer Jones and William Holden play Madame Butterfly 
against the background of Hong Kong 1955, in LOVE IS A 
MANY-SPLENDORED THING. Though strive to 


make the love story palatable, they are 


they 


lachrvmose¢ easily 


THE SIGN 
SELECTS ... 


“The Divided Heart” ... Yvonne Mitchell 


fights for custody of her young son 


“The Last Command” ... Sterling Hayden - 
as James Bowie with Arthur Hunnicutt. 
who plays the role of Davy Crockett 


“Simba”... Earl Cameron is a heroic doc- 
tor in this story of life in Kenya today 


overshadowed by t manv-splendored scenes of the British 
island outpost NI iss Jones appears as Lurasian docton 

hose illicit romance with foreign correspondent. Holden 
ends with his death in Korea. The title. taken from Francis 
Thompson's i] Kined of Ge S misplaced on SLOIN 
of this nature. to sav the least. The sensitive appealing per- 
formance by Miss Jones is not matched in anv degree by 


Holden, who plays in a monotone throughout. The picture 
is morally objectionable in its misdirected sympathies and 
approval of divorce is a solution 20th Century-Fox 

Bette Davis chos dramatic. though almost too familiaz epi- 


sode for her return to the screen in THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 
Once again she is England's Queen Elizabeth, in this ver- 


sion mature embittered, still coquettish and engaged in a 


dalliance with Sir Walter Raleigh. The production has been 
prepared with considerable attention to detail and visual ef- 
fect. a fact which Actually 
rives from a brilliant, dominating charac 
terization by Miss Davis, and splendid assistance from Rich 
ard Todd, Dan O'Herlihy Marshall, and Joan 
Collins. History has been shuffled around, but not seriously, 
distorted in this striking drama suitable for the 
(20th 


bolsters the rather pallid drama 


its main streneth de 


Herbert 


family au- 


dience Century-Fox 
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PETE KELLY’S BLUES is melodrama set to Dixielang 
rhythm. A 1927 Kansas City speakeasy is the background 
and the story itself never rises above that level. Jack Webb, 
Janet Leigh, Edmond O'Brien, and Andy Devine enact thei 
roles in the smoke-and--fear-filled atmosphere of  gangste 
rule. It's a familiar tale, told with emphasis on the brutality 
the viciousness, and the extortions of the prohibition era 
Even the provocative jazz beat cannot drown the sour notes, 


(Warner Bros.) 


There is rare quality in THE DIVIDED HEART whic 
makes viewing the British-made drama a touching and affec 
ing experience. Basically a very simple story, it tells of 
war wail whose mother turns up some years alter the bo 
lias learned to love his foster parents. The real mother, a 
Yugoslavian, had spent years in a Nazi concentration camp 
and additional years searching for the boy who was the sok 
survivor of the family. He had been adopted by a kind) 
German couple, and at the film’s climax the problem of his 
juture sweeps participants and audience into a decision 


which can never be wholly happy. Cornell Borchers, Armin 
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Dahlen, as the foster parents, Yvonne Mitchell as the lad’ 


mother, and Michael Ray as the perplexed 


boy. offer 





prin 
reco 
pres 
Tex 


splendid interpretations of the complex roles. This is 
rewarding production, suitable for every age, but undoubt 
edly finding its greater response among adults. (Republic) 


TRIAL 
sociological problems, adding a few controversial asides on 
internal Race 
rected against the Mexican inhabitants of 
flares into furious 


blends a tense dramatic story with some pressing 


the issue of Communism. prejudice, di 
a California city. 
flame when a white girl is found dead 
murder. A 
lynching is averted, and the murder trial launched, with the 
Communist Party and its agitators jumping into the centet 
ol the fray. Actually the Party is interested in the 
funds it can raise than in saving the boy’s life. A dead martyt 
is infinitely more alluring for the Party than a freed pris 


ener. Though the 


at a picnic, and a Mexican lad is accused of 


more 


camera is used most realistically in sev- 


eral scenes, and the 


acting generally good, the story bogs 
down on many occasions, marring both the dramatic and 
editorial phases of the picture. Glenn Ford, Dorothy Mc 
Guire, Arthur Kennedy, John Hodiak, and Rafael Campos 
have leading 


roles in this provocative analysis of twin 


threats—racial prejudice and the Communist Party. (M-G-M) 
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jAM A CAMERA has been justifiably classified in the “C” or 
ondemned category by the Legion of Decency. Adapted by 
ohn van Druten from the short stories of Christopher 
jherwood, the dramatization had a fairly successful run on 
proadway. Now on the screen, it is no less objectionable and 
far less suited to the medium. The principal character, an 
amoral English girl living in the sordid whirl of pre-Nazi 
ferlin, is one of the most unattractive figures to be seen on 
the screen in some time. Even the technical niceties of the 
julie Harris interpretation cannot make her or her actions 
more than revolting. The film treats of matters not hereto- 
fore discussed on the screen. Artistically, it is so lacking in 
merit that even the most ardent anticensorship advocates 
have been extremely reticent in supporting it. A shoddy 
aample of life in the lower depths, it has no place on the 
green. (DCA) 


Whatever role Davy Crockett did play in the heroic defense 
of the Alamo, he has figured importantly in making a cur- 
rent generation conscious of the Battle itself. In THE LAST 


COMMAND historical accuracy doesn’t seem to be the 


prime requisite, but neither are the facts mauled beyond 
recognition. However, action, suspense, and conflict are 
present in quantity as the camera focuses in turn on the 
lexans who figured prominently in the struggle against the 
twranny of Mexico, a fight climaxed in the twelve-day siege of 
the famous fort. Sterling Hayden, Richard Carlson, Anna 
Marie Alberghetti, J. Carrol Naish, Ernest Borgnine, 
Arthur Hunnicutt, and Ben Cooper head a capable cast in 
this rousing family action yarn. (Republic) 


Kenya’s Mau-Mau terrorists have become a symbol of mod- 
ern day bestiality, prodded no doubt by propagandists and 
agents of international Communism. In SIMBA (swahili for 
“lion”), a British-produced drama filmed in Africa, the 
word has become a symbol for stark terror and unbridled 
horror. Savagery, as depicted here, is no figment of the 
imagination. It is wrenched from the headlines, it is being 
lived by Kenya settlers who never know, from dusk to dawn, 
when the terror may strike. This is a skillful and terribly 
tense study, which ranges from the viciousness of the Mau- 
Mau initiation to the grim realities of life in Kenya today. 
It is obviously not intended to be a sensational production. 
It just happens that it is one. The photography, the acting, 
the screenplay, and the direction are all top-notch. Dirk 
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Bogarde, Virginia McKenna, Donald Sinden, and Basil 
Sydney are the principal players, in this ruthless story of a 
modern terror. It is not intended for the faint of heart, but 
then, neither is modern Communist warfare—and this is 
undoubtedly part of that worldwide tactic. See it by all 
means. (Lippert) 


Curtain Going Up! 


The beginning of a new theater season brings the usual 
rush of announcements concerning new plays, new adapta- 
tions, new stars, and an occasional bright idea. At this stage 
of the 1955-56 drama season, the prospects for a healthy, 
happy season appear fairly good. 

Culled from a lengthy list of prospects, the following ap- 
pear to promise the playgoers a fair return on his invest- 
Should the dividend be better, there will be 


ment. even 


rejoicing on both sides of the footlights: PARTNERS, a 
musical version of the current book detailing the careers of 
the famous Harrigan and Hart; BALLOON, a comedy by 
Padraic Colum, patterned after the Commedia del’ Arte; 





GOLDILOCKS, a musical satire by Jean and Walter Kerr 
aimed at a famous movie actress of the World War I era; 
Greer Garson, Elsa Lanchester, and Cedric Hardwicke in a 
dramatization of Dickens’ BLEAK HOUSE; Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontaine in THE GREAT SEBASTIANS. 
Musically, the season promises several unusual items in 
cluding a long-awaited version of Don Marquis’ ARCHY 
AND MEHITABEL with Eddie Bracken in the leading role; 
PYGMALION has also been musicalized, as have James 
Mitchener’s SAYONARA, Sydney Howard’s THEY KNEW 
WHAT THEY WANTED, and Shaw's MAJOR BARBARA. 
Also scheduled are a return visit to these shores by the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company; solo performances by Maurice 
Chevalier, Joyce Grenfell, and Fred Waring company; Ty- 
rone Power in a dramatization of Marquand’s SINCERELY, 


WILLIS WAYDE; Claudette Colbert and Billie Burke in 
comedies they have been testing in summer stock; the 
American debut of Dublin’s Siobhan McKenna in THE 


CHALK GARDEN by Enid Bagnold; Sean O’Casey’s con- 
troversial RED ROSES FOR ME; Ina Claire in a London 
hit, THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE; and at least one 
play expanded from television size, NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, a comedy about a bumpkin’s misadventures in 
the Air Force. 
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the Place 


BY CATHERINE SHERIDAN 


ENNIE walked hurriedly up the path because she was late this Satur- 

day morning. Across the street, the bell on St. Mary’s Church tower 

struck eight times; next door at the Carters’, Hazel put out a pink 
and white turban-capped head to nod wisely at Jennie. 

“She’s out, Miz Kostik! Yes ma’am, look like she’s done up and out!” 
Jennie smiled gratefully and turned away, her fingers fumbling in hei 
pockets for the key. She found it at last and opened the neat, white 
kitchen door. 

So, she thought, it was good now, like this. Other times, Missus Reed 
would be standing there, maybe to Jook at the clock, to tell Jennie crossly 
how it was late and the breakfast dishes not yet done and the windows 
and the sun porch to be cleaned. 

sut this way—yes, it was good. Jennie put on her apron. The faded, old, 
gingham one she wore when there was no company, no one else in the 
house but the Reeds. 

Humming a litthe under her breath, Jennie began to do the breakfast 
dishes. Two cups, two saucers, two plates. Missus Reed, Mister Reed. 
The children, then, had not come down yet. The children. Missus Reed 
always called them that. Sometimes it was a laugh inside you because 
the boy, Kenneth, was almost nineteen years old, such a fine, big, strong 
one too, with hands and shoulders like a man. 

Jennie got out a fresh dish towel and unfolded it slowly, thinking. 
And the daughter, the girl, Pamela. She was twenty-five now, a slim, tall 
young woman with blonde braids and nice, gray eyes. “Twenty-five. 

She moved away, straightening things as she went. Missus Reed had left 
a note—large, black, crayoned letters on a piece of brown paper bag. 

Make salad—cream soup—bake apples—home at twelve-thirty. 

It was queer, almost one wanted to turn and there would be the stout, 
well-built figure, the printed, navy dress, the white gloves, the small, 
black hat. 

“Lunch, Jennie, lunch! Understand, lunch!” 

Loudly, slowly, she would say it, her mouth widening and twisting at 
each word as though one were maybe deaf in both the ears. 

“Yes, ma’am. Yes, Missus Reed.” 

And if there were people in and Jennie was wearing the white, starched 
apron and little cap— 

“Now Jennie! It’s not just the family tonight, mind you. So fon 
heaven’s sake, be careful! Jennie, are you listening to me?” 

Mouth tight, strained, a line of dark red lipstick across the heavy face. 

“Jennie!” 

“Yes, Missus Reed.” 

Upstairs now, someone was moving. A door closed, heels tapped the 
length of the hall to the bathroom. Miss Pamela. 


Jennie got out the oranges, the eggs, the bread for toast. 
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Maybe I put some good flesh on those 
bones, sometime, she thought, stirring 
the hot cereal. It is not for a woman to 
be so skinny like that. 


Pamela worked in a_ bank. The 
County Bank & Trust Company over in 
Chatham. You would see it when you 
went on the bus maybe to buy a little 
coat for Anna’s new baby. It was im- 
portant looking—a flat, gray, stone 
building with big glass windows and 
letters carved over the doorway. Pamela 
was a secretary. She sat at a desk with 
one of those typewriting machines that 
tapped out words on sheets of paper. 

“It’s a fine place to work,” Pamela 
would say, 


ES, well—Jennie 
poured orange 


shrugged. She 
juice in a_ glass, 
got out a jar of strawberry preserves 
from the closet. 

High heels were coming down the 
stairs now. They came close and the 
door was pushed back quickly. 

“Good morning, Jennie.” 

“Morning, Miss Pamela.” 

There was a light, sweet scent of 
soap and bath powder, as the girl went 
across the room and sat at the white- 
topped table. 

“Tl have 
Jennie.” 

“Yes, Miss Pamela.” 

It was like that often. She would 
stay here in the kitchen, eating and 
talking, not bothering at all to go into 
the dining room. 

Missus Reed didn’t like it. She spoke 
about it once when she thought Jennie 
was upstairs making the beds and 
cleaning the bathroom. 

“Pamela, I don’t think I quite 
approve! All that business of sitting in 
a kitchen, talking to a maid as though 
she were an equal!” 

“Oh Mother, honestly—” 

“Let me tell you, they lose respect. 
After a while, they 
walk all over you—” 


breakfast over here, 


begin to impose, 


On and on it went, the voice rising, 
falling, like maybe it was one of those 
speeches to be practiced for a Wednes- 
day afternoon at the Women’s Club. 

Jennie had been in the dining room, 
taking down the white organdie curtains 
from the windows. Her hands shook a 
little with the anger and hurt that grew 
and spread inside her. 

“This is not true,” she: thought, 
crumpling the curtains, “I am not like 
that. I do not want to do this thing 
she say, impose, to 
people!” 

For a moment, her body had been 
tired, feeling all used and old. Sixty 
years, her mind was whispering; Jennie 
Kostik, you are sixty years old. 

Missus Reed had come in to the din- 
ing room then and stared, her heavy 


walk over the 
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face getting maybe a little flustered and 
red and cross. 

But Jennie went on folding the 
curtains, not saying a word, because, 
well, so maybe it was the best that way. 

Miss Pamela never changed it though. 
She still ate her breakfast in the kitchen 
with Jennie and smoked her cigarettes 
and talked about things like the bank 
and her job, sometimes the new silk 
dresses in Conover’s store window. 

“I must buy a new suit,” Miss Pamela 
was saying, breaking a piece of the 
toast. 

A nice, pretty girl, Jennie thought, 
looking at her, such a nice, pretty girl. 

Once, there had been a man though. 
Dan Marshall. The year before Jennie 
had come to work for the Reeds, Pamela 
had been in love with him. 


IT was queer, knowing these things, 
] because no one ever talked about 
them to her. But how else could it be, 
when almost every day, you came into 
this house and saw these people and 
heard them talk. So then, after a 
while, it was as though you were a part 
of them, part of their lives. After a 
while, there was much that you knew. 

Now, Miss Pamela was pouring more 
of the coffee for herself. 

“You should eat more, maybe good 
things like eggs and milk!” 

“All right, Jennie, all right. Now to 
get back to the new suit I was talking 
about. Conover’s has one, navy blue 
with a little, round collar like this and 
silver buttons down to here—” 

Miss Pamela went on talking. Her 
face was eager, thin, so much a little 
girl’s face, like when she is talking about 
something that is nice, happy. 

Only she is no more little girl, Jennie 
kept thinking. She is a grown woman, 
smoking too many of the cigarettes, 
talking of the jobs and the suits and 
all the other things that are maybe to 
hide what goes on deep inside her. That 
Dan Marshall. 

She thought: too bad how it is some 
time a man goes so far off like that. 
Oregon. The name was strange. It 
made her remember to ask her grand- 
daughter Anna again, where such a 
place might be. 

\ place. Jennie turned the cold water 
on the lettuce, felt it sharp and chill 
against her fingers. 
you had to 


A place. So now, 
remember again. That 
would be Missus Reed, because all the 
time she spoke of it. A place. 

Nights you “brought in the 
platter of food to the dining room, the 
good meat with 

potatoes, the 
golden, 


when 
roast maybe the 
carrots with 
melting, and little 
pieces of parsley to make everything 
look very nice. 

\t the head of the table, so, 


browned 
butter, 


Mister 


Reed, facing his wife. Then Kenneth 
and Pamela, one at each side. They 
talked. You passed the dishes, poured 
the coffee, and made like you did 
not hear one small word of what was 
said. Only it was not that way at all, 
because even without trying you could 
not help but to listen. 

The boy now, that Kenneth. He 
played football at the college over jn 
Chatham. One night, Mister Reed 
maybe would ask. 

“How’s the team coming along, Ken?” 

And the boy would look up from a 
wedge of peach pie Jennie had made 
especially for him. 

“Fine, Dad, fine! I think this year 
we're going to do all right!” 

He was a nice looking one, that Ken- 
neth, with fair skin and hair and very 
blue eyes. 

It made them almost to shine, when 
he talked about those things, those foot- 
ball. 

But Missus Reed, she didn’t care 
about that. No. Right away then, it 
starts, the questions. Who is this boy, 
that one, where does he live and the 
father, maybe he has the very good job 
or his own business and lots of money? 

The right people. So. Missus Reed 
then sits up quickly, the heavy neck held 
very straight, the crisp, graying curls 
wound tight and high on her head. 

“If you ever want to get any place,” 
Missus Reed would be saying, “you've 
got to know the right kind of people.” 

Jennie would put more cream in the 
pitcher, bring in the fresh rolls. 

“You simply can’t make friendships 
with just any one, Kenneth dear, not at 
all, not if you want to get any place—” 

At first, it had no meaning for one, 
all this talk, this business of getting to 
some place that was not understood, not 
quite clear in the mind. 

“Where is it?” Jennie would wonder, 
scraping plates, rinsing glasses out by 
herself in the kitchen. 

“Is it far maybe?” she would think, 
curiously. 


NE day, she remembered to ask 
() Anna. They were sitting in the 
little park in the square with young 
Paulie propped up in his carriage and 
the sun nice and warm against the back. 

And Anna had laughed. That girl had 
put down her sewing and laughed right 
in the face, until you felt bewildered, 
like a foolish, old grandmother. 

“Is funny maybe?” Jennie asked tim- 
idly. 

And after a while, Anna had stopped 
the laughing and wiped her eyes and 
told Jennie how it was. This place 
Missus Reed was all the time talking 
about. 

Then a great many things had been 
understood at last. It even made one 
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to see what had happened, what had 
been so very wrong with Miss Pamela’s 
young man, that Dan Marshall. 

Jennie knew the Marshalls. Most ev- 
eryone did. They had an old, white 
house at the other end of the 
town, a couple of young ones who went 
to high school and had them things 
called paper routes and wore clothes 
that were maybe not so good any more. 
Mr. Marshall himself fixed cars and ran 
a garage out on the big main highway 
that went into Chatham. 


\N was the eldest son. A tall, strong 
D one with dark hair and eyes, the 
big shoulders that could do a 
fine day’s work like maybe it was noth- 
ing at all. He’d been in the Navy dur- 
ing the war. Jennie remembered him 
and the flag with the star hanging in 
the Marshall window, the lace curtains 
that showed the wear, the thin, faded 


frame 


square : 


places that had been so carefully 
mended. 

Dan Marshall. Right people. Places 
to go. Jennie had sat very still that 


warm June day in the little park facing 
the Library trees. Anna had touched her 
then, breaking in on her thoughts and 
the sad heaviness inside her began to 
stir, go slowly away. 

\t half past ten, the salad was crisp- 
ing in the refrigerator, the apples were 
cored and stuffed with raisins, the soup 
creamed, ready to heat. 

The boy, Kenneth, hadn’t come down- 
Stairs yet. 

I should 
thought. 


go to call him, Jennie 
Missus Reed comes back and 
finds him still asleep, it starts her to 
scolding. 

She went to the foot of the stairs and 
looked anxiously up at his door. So 
then, it was mavbe late last night when 
he gets home. 

Just the same—Jennie started up the 
stairs. She felt how her legs were tired 
and stiff this morning and how it was 
an effort to climb even as far as the 
landing. 

“An old one, you!” she thought, dis- 
gustedly. 

Outside the boy’s room, she stood for 
a moment, waiting, listening. There was 
no sound. Quietly, Jennie opened the 
door. 

She saw a mound of bedding, all 
twisted, some of the light gray blanket 
trailing along the side of the bed and 
on to the floor. A pillow lay halfway 
across the room. And a pair of long, 
pajama-covered legs stretched down 
straight, feet touching the edge of the 
mattress. 

“Kenneth,” she said softly, “Ken- 
neth, now is almost eleven o’clock!”’ 

The mound did not move. A light 
breeze came in from the open window, 
ruffling the curtains, the line of school 
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“I thought she was swell. Jennie. She listened to a guy, let him talk” 


pennants pinned up high above the 
top of the dresser. 

“Kenneth—”’ 

She padded over. Maybe to shake 
that one now, to take those covers and 
pull them away and then he will know. 

“Kenneth!” 

But he wasn’t asleep. When she came 
close and could see his face, his eyes 
looked up at her bleak, queer, almost 
as though she were a stranger. 

His mouth moved. After a while, he 
said, without any 
Jennie.” 

So then, that was the time to think 


of the medicines, the pills, the neat, 


feeling, “Go away, 


well-stocked cabinet in the bathroom, 
Missus Reed was making to keep ready 
for such a thing. 

“Sick, Kenneth? Maybe you are feel- 
ing sick?” 

Anxiously, she him, 
put her hand against his forehead to 
see if there was maybe a fever. 


stared down at 


99 


“Go away, Jennie! 

The forehead was cool. It was a good 
sign and she breathed heavily with re- 
lief. 

“Fooling is it? You try to fool Jennie 
and make like you are sick!” 

The boy rolled over, pulling away 
from her, his head down, face hidden 
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against the folds of the tumbled bed 
clothes. 

\fter a while, she heard him, the 
hard, dreadful sound of his sobbing. 

It was something to make one stand 
there very still, not moving. A tightness 
caught in the throat, almost it began to 
ache and spread until one couldn't 
seem to bear it any longer. 

“Kenneth, you stop!” she whispered 
urgently. “Kenneth is now no little boy 
to cry and act so, to maybe ‘hide the face 
under the bed clothes!”’ 

She waited, hands folding and unfold- 
ing the hem of the gingham apron. 

Her own boy had never cried, no, not 
like that. Only once, when he was lit- 
tle, so very little, and she’d come home 
to the dark, cold flat to find him alone 
and frightened because she was late 
getting in from the work. 

“Kenneth—son—” 

It was over now, at last, the dreadful 
sound of his sobbing. 

Jennie moved slowly, sat down beside 
him, her hand going gently over his 
thick, fair hair. 

“So, it’s all right then. You wipe the 
nose. You tell me what is this about?” 

When he turned, he couldn’t seem to 
be able to face her, to look at _ her. 
Ashamed, so, but it was wrong. There 
was no need to be ashamed of this old 
one, this Jennie Kostik. 

“You tell me!” she repeated, firmly. 


E was drawing in the breath, mak- 
H ing to rub at his nose, the red, 
swollen eyelids. 

“I’m in trouble, 
trouble—” 


Jennie, a lot of 


His voice broke. He tried again, tried 
to keep it even. 

“It’s everything, Jennie, everything! 
First I fail my exams and old Mr. 
Stewart calls me into his office and tells 
me I’m not going to pass this year. Then 
—well—there’s something else too, Jen- 
nie!” 

The eyes were dark now. Dark with 
a scared and a furtive, hidden look that 
she’d never seen in them before. 

“There’s a girl, Jennie. Someone 
It’s a long story and 
all mixed up. But her people say I'd 
better marry her!”’ 

\ quietness came over the room. Out- 


I’ve been seeing. 


side, there was the whir of a lawn 
mower, the shrill, excited laughter of 
a child. 

Jennie looked at her hands. 

“Who is she, this girl?” 

For a moment, it didn’t seem he 
would answer her. He sat up very 
straight, the body held stiffly, tight with 
refusal. 

“Who is she, Kenneth?’ 

They were staring at each other then. 
It was plain he was not wanting to tell 
her. 


a 


Jennie stood up. She walked over to 
the window, pulled back the curtains, 
straightened the blinds. 

In a little while, she said, “This girl, 
maybe she tells. And pretty soon, every- 
one knows.” 

Again, the waiting. Looking down at 
the neat, front lawn, the fat pair of 
robins hopping the length of the walk. 

Then there was his voice, harsh, un- 
even. 

“It’s Lynn—Lynn Morato.” 


ENNIE did not move. Her hands 

were unsteady and cold. No, no! 
Not a girl like that, not that one, that 
Lynn Morato. A numb, shocked feeling 
of unbelief made her want to turn and 
look at this boy, to tell him this was not 
true. It could not be. Lynn Morato. 

One knew all about her. Yes, the bad, 
evil lot of them as well. The father who 
did not work; the mother, fat, slovenly 
with the stained dress; the unwashed, 
shouting young ones who ran the streets 
late at night and had to be made to go 
to the school. They lived in a flat down 
on Railroad Avenue, a flat over a tav- 
ern where maybe sometimes Sam Morato 
worked to earn a little money to pay 
for the food and the rent. 

And the daughter, yes, that one, Lynn 
Morato. Jennie had seen. Jennie knew. 
The tight, silk dresses; the too much 
make-up; the bold, black eyes to look 
at a man in such a way. Lynn worked 
as a waitress in a diner out on the 
River Road. Maybe then, this was it, 
how it happened. This is how she met 
Kenneth. 

\s though from a distance now, one 
could hear that he was speaking. Words 
coming out thickly and too fast, mixed 
up, and all the time, beneath it, a sense 
of fear. 

He is afraid, Jennie kept thinking, 
scared, frightened, like a small boy. 

“I thought she was swell, Jennie, hon- 
est I did. And she listened to a guy, let 
him talk, tell her a lot of things no one 
else ever bothered or wanted to heat 
about—” 

Listening to it now, her hands pulling 
at the apron, it was not hard to see, to 
understand how it was. And 
Morato was the smart one. 


Lynn 


“She said a guy ought to do what he 
liked, be whatever he wanted to be. Not 
what his mother or father tells him to 
be!” 

Missus Reed. Mister Reed. So. For 
the first time, Jennie began to think of 
them in this whole, dreadful business. 

“Mother says be big, important, be a 
lawyer. So I’ve got to be one, even 
though I hate it. Ill never learn it 
either, Jennie, I know. Because I’m no 
good at it or anything like that. I need 
to work with my hands, like on a farm 
or at a machine. But there’s no one, 


Jennie, no one to go to, not even Dad!” 

Bitterly, angrily, the boy’s voice tore 
itself on. 

“He’s afraid of her too, Jennie, afraid 
to stand up to her, get in her way!” 

It was so, Jennie thought. They were 
afraid, and one does not live like that. 

After a while then, she turned, broke 
in on the harsh torrent of his words, 

“But the marriage, Kenneth. Why do 
they want a marriage?” 

His face was ashamed, crimson. But 
he met her eyes clearly with his own. 

“I kissed her, Jennie, lots of times, 
Necking stuff. We'd park out by the 
River Road at night. We did a lot of 
that. But I never—honest, Jennie!” 

So then you had to look at him. Try 
to get past the hard, frightened thing 
that was beginning to close in on him 
like a wall. And after a while, you had 
to believe, had to put the trust and the 
faith in this boy whom you knew. 

Briskly, skirts swinging, she started 
across the room. 

“Mister Reed comes home, we tell 
him! Right away, we tell him, all of it, 
you hear!” 

“But Jennie—” 

“No but-business! For sure!” 

His face was white now. Scared and 
white and maybe a little sick. 

“I can’t, Jennie, I can’t!” 





“Oh, I've been so wrong, so terribly, 
terribly wrong!’ Miss Pamela said 
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Back then across the room. To take a 
hold, a good, firm hold on the shoulders 
of this big, foolish one. 

“No. no! Not to say that ever, Ken- 
neth! You grow up now, a man. No 
more little boy to run and hide, to say 
I cannot do this, I cannot do that! You 
have to, you must, because it is right, it 
is part of to live!” 

Her voice shook with anger and pity, 
the effort to make him see, understand. 

“You tell Mister Reed how it is. 
Everything! And you say too, you are 
not to be this thing Missus Reed want, 
this lawyer, this big, important one who 
gets all the time to places!” 

Breathless, she stopped, went over to 
the bedroom door. She was tired. She 
wanted to sit down, close the eyes. 


HERE is no time, her mind said, 

pushing at her stolidly. You, Jennie 
Kostik, have started this thing. And this 
is no way to leave it hanging like 
halfway in the middle of a job. 

Back of her then, the boy was mov- 
ing, swinging long legs down from the 
bed. You could hear him, the bare feet 
padding across the floor. 

“Always you must begin,” Jennie said 
inexorably, “One thing comes after the 
other, yes. But always you begin!” 

For a moment now, looking at him, 
she wanted almost to laugh, to cry. This 
helpless, big one with the tousled, little- 
boy hair, the long arms and legs, the 
striped pajamas pulled loose over the 
bare, flat stomach. 

He was watching her, waiting, his 
mind not quite ready. 

“You feel good,” Jennie said quietly. 
“You see each time how it is, how you 
feel good, are no longer afraid!” 

The awkward, young body was stir- 
ring, moving now at last. Over to the 
chair, the disordered little pile of cloth- 
ing that lay thrown across it. 

“All right, Jennie. All right.” 

It was late when she got back to the 
kitchen. There was the lunch not 
ready, the table to set, the apples to 
bake. 

“Such a morning!” Jennie whispered, 
shaking her head. 

She began to hurry, to listen for the 
sound of a car in the driveway. Mister 
Reed comes, I send him up right away. 
He is smart, he knows what to do. 

Setting the table, she heard 
Pamela come down. 

The girl stood in the doorway, look- 
ing in at her quietly. 

“What’s all the excitement, Jennie?” 

“Excitement? So?” 

This was maybe not a time to tell. 
Later, the girl would know, all of it, but 
now— 

“Is Kenneth in trouble? I have ears, 
you know, Jennie darling, and the walls 
upstairs are not exactly soundproof!” 


Miss 
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A spoon clattered on to the floor. 
Jennie stooped. 

“The boy is all right,” Jennie said. 
“You see! Now he be fine!” 

She tried to smile, making a lot of 
the unnecessary noise with the dishes, 
the glasses. 

“I wasn’t thinking of Kenneth,” Miss 
Pamela said slowly. 

She picked up a teaspoon, put it down 
again on the white clean tablecloth. 

“I was thinking of myself. I must be 
selfish, Jennie. It’s not so much Ken as 
myself, What I’ve done, what I haven’t 
done.” 

“Miss Pamela, you are not selfish!” 

Jennie came over, touched the girl, 
the thin, cool arm. 

“To love someone, maybe to miss 
him and want him—that is not to be sel- 
fish, Miss Pamela!” 

She looked closely, shrewdly, at this 
girl and thought: now I ask it, now is 
maybe the good chance. 

“Where is it, this Oregon?’ 

She waited. It was uncomfortable, 
this quiet, making one to feel maybe too 
bold, too much interfering from a busy- 
body old woman. 


’ 


Pretty soon now, it 
comes. Mind your own business, Jennie 
Kostik, and how can you know so much 
of other people and their lives? 

“Where is this Oregon?” Jennie re- 
peated quietly. “Anna, my Anna, says 
it is nice. Not so far away either, not 
like old country, I bet!” 

Miss Pamela didn’t turn. There was 
the feeling that perhaps she waited, 
listened, wanted you to go on now with 
the talking. 


«¢COMETIMES, a man out there by 
himself begins to be lonesome. 
After a while, a girl sees him and thinks 
this one is good, nice. I do not waste 
any of the time. And she makes it a 
business and pretty soon she gets him, 
because there is no one else around and 
he is beginning to be tired of the hotel 
room and the cold, morning coffee, the 
feeling that here he is all alone.” 

Jennie paused, waited. But the girl 
hadn’t turned. There was no way of 
knowing. 

“A nice girl is maybe too proud, 
ashamed, to go out after a man like 
that, because once, without thinking, 
she has said no. Now everything has 
all come wrong and if she could change 
it—” 

The chairs were all in place now, the 
table set. And this one was an old 
woman suddenly very tired. There was 
nothing any more you could do. Jennie 
walked slowly back to the kitchen. 

It was almost twelve o'clock. The 
apples were baking, the fragrant rich 
smell warming the room. Jennie put on 
the soup, stirred in the butter, a little 
salt, the finely chopped parsley. 


After a while, she heard the kitchen 
door open, close softly again. 

Somehow, even without looking, one 
knew who it was. 

“Jennie—” 

“Yes, Miss Pamela.” 

You stood very still, holding a damp, 
red-and-white dish cloth, waiting, 
ing so very much to know. 

“Jennie—” 

It made you turn then, to look with 
hope at this slim young one with the 


want- 


golden hair and the nice, gray eyes. 
She’d been crying. But sometimes that 
was good. 
very clear. 
“I’ve been thinking, Jennie—” 
“Yes, Miss Pamela?” 
“Oh Jennie, I’ve been so wrong, so 
terribly, terribly wrong!” 


HE thin, small face was quiet now, 
Br very serious. Almost it made 
you think of Anna when she is explain- 
ing the formula for the fat, new baby. 

“And I’m not ashamed any more to 
go after him, Jennie, not my Dan! Why 
should I be! I’m not too proud either, 
because I know how much I love him 
and when I even begin to think of him 
and some other girl—” 


It made things to show up 


“This is good, Miss Pamela! This is 
very good!” 

She was smiling, 
sad, or feeling old. 

In a little while, she saw the girl turn, 
start quickly for the door. 

“There’s so much to do now and I 
don’t know where to begin!” 

Jennie went on smiling. She said it 
softly. 

“Always, one must begin.” 

After that the kitchen was very quiet. 
It was easy to hear the car when it 
came up the driveway. A crunch of 
gravel, a stopping, a door to slam. 

Then Missus Reed was talking loudly. 

“Harry, just look at these packages, 
they’re coming apart! That dreadful 
cierk throwing the vegetables and the 
meat all, together like that—” 

Mister Reed picked up the heavy car- 
tons, not saying very much. Jennie 
looked at him. At the kind, quiet face, 
the rimless eyeglasses, the shabby, brown, 
leather jacket that blew back from the 
reund, fat stomach. 

She thought: he is a man, a 
just man. He loves his children and 
wants they happy. Pretty 
soon, we get him on our side too, I bet. 
And as for her, that Missus Reed— 

She began to smile again, this time 
in a crafty, shrewd, calculating sort of 
way that she understood. A way that 


no longer tired, or 


good 


should be 


would have made young Anna _ shrug 
the shoulders helplessly. 
“Such a morning!” Jennie - said, 


whispering it to herself. “Maybe this 


time, for sure, we get some place.” 
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T is six A.M. Sunday. The Bowery 
is dead. 


The flat military gray of 

dawn paints the cobbles, the rusty 
elevated tracks, the broad sidewalks, the 
tattoo shops, the squad car which cruises 
slowly out of Chinatown onto Skid Row. 
the blind the sa- 
loons and, without rancor, it paints the 


It coats windows of 
face of the sleeping bum in the gutter. 

He sleeps well. The squad car cruises 
by and moves past the fifty-cent flop- 
houses, looking for signs of 
There is no trouble at 


trouble. 
this hour. The 
None rookie 
cop would stop to arouse the sleeping 
bum in the gutter. Once 


Bowery is serene. but a 


you start al 
resting them, once you start 
them into the Elizabeth Street 
you have carved a full-time career for 
yourself. The bums are endless. Arrest 
fifty tonight, and you'll find fifty more 


bringing 
station, 


tomorrow night. And the next night. 
And the next. 

So he sleeps in the gutter, one arm 
thrown half across the curb, and 
slightly elevated. In repose, he looks 


to be forty. His mouth hangs open and 
some of the upper teeth are missing. A 
big safety pin holds his ancient brown 
coat together at the neck. The skin is 
gray, the lips almost brown. The 
are squinted tight shut, perhaps against 


eves 


the cold morning light, perhaps against 
a dream. 

No one wants him. Somewhere, some 
ambitious. He 
had a home, a job and opinions. Some- 


one loved him. 


time he was young and 
And he loved someone. 
Somewhere along the line, he has been 
derailed. He has hit the skids and he 
has hit them hard. Now he lives in a 


world in which it is almost always six 
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. There’s a Bowery 
in Your Town 





The Bowery is a 


lonely beat lives 


A.M. He is broke and drunk. Sometime 
this week, next week, next year, he will 
die. When this happens, he will go to 
Field. He will lie there with 
both arms down, and he will not need a 
drink 

But today, he will need a drink. He 
will need many of them, and this takes 
money. He will be up in thirty minutes, 


Potter's 


anymore. 


a little bewildered at first. He will sit 
on the curb and run his hands _ back 
through his hair. He will sit, head 
down, and try to remember what hap- 
pened last night after he bought the 
pint of muscatel wine. Sometimes his 
ribs and his head will hurt, and that 
will come after he has entered a Bow- 


ery saloon with no money. Often, he will 


awaken and be surprised to find that 


his eyes are purple and that his nose is 


smashed. These are the risks of | the 


trade. These are also the badges of the 
degraded. 

Almost always, he hurts. Almost al 
ways, he is sick. But he must be valiant 


to beg because no one gives to a begga 
smile. So he 
lowers his 


smiles and 
head 
viently in the presence of the sober, the 
And he holds 


If he does this often enough, 


who cannot 


mumbles and subser- 


just, and the good. out 


his hand, 
ind if he finds a good beat for begging, 


he will come back shaking at noon with 


sixty cents and he will buy a pint of 
muscatel (he can seldom aftord cheap 
whiskey) and he will sit in a hallway 


off the Bowery and drink deeply. Some- 
finds a sucker, he will have 


extra money and he will go to a fifty- 


times, if he 


cent flophouse where the walls reach 
only halfway to the ceiling and, in this 
rabbit warren, he will be given a bed. 


the alcoholic. 


state of mind. On its 


He 


is a problem to himself, to society, and to 


you. What do you know about him? 


by Jim Bishop 


When he lies on it, he will see the ruddy 
reflection of the exit light on the ceil- 
ing and, in a world of snores and mum- 
bles and frightened screams, he will 
sleep elegantly. 

This is the \ 
friendly as a whipped hound dog. He 


crouches 


Bowery Bum. He is as 


before you, conscious of the 
fact that he is not entitled to dignity. 
He begs all the time, steals when beg- 
ging fails. When he is hungover, he 
thinks. What he thinks about is a sort 
of incessant, long-playing record, which 
neither be shut oft 
consists of a feeling that his drunken 
that he will get on 
his feet again in a few more days; that 
he has made a few bad slips with the 
bottle but that, thankfully, he is not 
like the other bums, who are hopeless; 


can nor muted. It 


ness is temporary; 


that if a man would lend him a helping 
hand, instead of persecuting him when 
he is down, he would have sobered up 
long ago; that suicide is not as difhcult 
to think; that the 
a lousy place anyway; that there is no 
God God He 
wouldn’t let this happen to me. 


as he used world is 


because if there was a 
He stops the recording with booze. Al 


cohol brings unconsciousness; uncon- 
sciousness brings peace. Peace is what 
all. So he begs and 


drinks and falls asleep and wakes up 


he needs most of 
and begs and drinks and falls asleep. 
Life is simple. It has no complications 
which cannot be cured by sixty cents. 


There is a Bowery in your town. It 
may not have cobbled streets and tat- 
too shops and bums sleeping in the 
gutter, but you have your Bowery just 
the same. 
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The 
mind. It’s ‘a hopeless, helpless feeling 
which can be assuaged only by the next 
fifth of Scotch. It is a lonely world in 
which there are no friends. And yet, in 
this country, there are millions of 
people in it. Some experts say two mil- 
lion. Some say three. No one knows how 


Bowery, you see, is a state of 


many because there is no census in the 
world of alcoholism. In it are judges and 
jerks, doctors and do-gooders, school 
ma’ams and madams, policemen and 
plumbers, clerks and grand- 


fathers, 


clerics, 
aunts, Cousins—some- 


there is almost one 


mothers, 
times it seems that 
to a family. 

Well, what ts an 
holic is anyone who cannot freely deter- 
mine when he will take the next drink. 
that. He drink far 
less, in volume, than the man who gets 
blind drunk on Friday and Saturday; 
he may drink far less than the saloon 


alcoholic? An alco- 


It’s as easy as may 


keeper who must have a nip with many 
customers. It is how much 
he drinks that labels him an 
It is, rather, how badly he needs the 
next one. There are as many degrees of 
alcoholism as there are of fever. The 
fairest way of gauging it is to test the 


of his not 


alcoholic. 


alcoholic’s relationship between himself, 
on the one hand, and his God, his 
family, and his job on the other. If he 
neglects the latter, let us say, 10 pei 
cent of the time because of the bottle, 
he is a 10 per alcoholic. If he 
neglects them all the time, he is a 100 
per cent alcoholic. 

There are some who still believe that 


cent 


alcoholism is simply a vice, a matter of 
will power. The alcoholic is considered 
to be a weakling. He needs pepping up, 
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backbone, guts, It isn’t as simple as that. 
\lcoholism is a disease as well as a 
moral problem. It’s a sickness of body, 
mind, and soul. It must be treated as 
such. 

Almost all per- 
sons. They try twice as hard to please. 
They are twice as easy to offend. They 
and they 
make fun of the word and laugh about 
it. They cannot relax without liquor. 
And, when they have too much, they be- 
the 
morning, contrite and twice as tense. 


alcoholics are tense 


talk a lot about “relaxing,” 


come brazen and offensive and, in 
The drug they use to relax makes re- 
laxation impossible. 

If there is an alcoholic in your family, 
try sympathy instead of tell 
him that you plan to attend a meeting 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and ask if he 
would like to go along “just to listen.” 
(For quick help, look in your local 
phone book under Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.) Unless your family doctor is 
unusual, will get little help from 
him. Most of America’s 200,000  practi- 
tioners understand little about 
ism. They usually give the victim a short 
jolt of vitamin B-1 and a long lecture. 
This is comparable to giving a man 
with a broken leg an aspirin and telling 
him to be more careful in the future. 

One of the enlightened men of Ameri- 
ca is Chief Magistrate John M. Murtagh 


censure, 


you 


alcohol- 


of New York. He is not a doctor, but 
he knows more about alcoholism than 
most men of medicine. He has brown 


wavy hair and an Irish grin and a thirst 
for knowledge. As New York City’s boss 
of all lower courts, he was surprised to 
find that the metropolis is burdened 
with a lot of drunks shuflle 


who into 


A Bowery Bum. Somewhere, some 
time he was young, ambitious, and loved 


court, listen to the charge, and go off to 
jail for ten days or thirty days and then 
go out and get drunk again. 
Murtagh, sitting in night court with 
Magistrate Hyman Bushel, watched this 
procedure and began to ask how many 
times a prisoner was arrested. Some had 
been in the “tank” times. Others 
twenty times or more. The chief magis- 
trate decided to see if other courts had 
the same problem. They did. He wrote 


five 


to judges in other cities and asked about 
their problems in alcoholism. They too 
sang the judicial blues. 

The deeper he dug into the problem, 
the more he learned. For instance, many 
small cities in America have a bigger 
alcoholic problem percentagewise than 


New York, which counts about 400,- 
000 chronic drunks. Industrial experts 
told him about the countless millions 
of man hours lost in plants all ovei 


America through hangovers. This led to 
some thinking about the family loss in 
take-home pay and the suffering of wives 
and children. And this, in turn, made 
him decide to study the disease. He 
journeyed to New Haven, Connecticut 
and, like any neophyte, enrolled in the 
Yale Summer School of Alcoholic Stud- 
ies. 

Like most others who go into the mat- 
ter deeply, the judge is pretty sure that 


step number one in reclaiming the 
tippler is to get the victim to admit 
that he is an alcoholic. This is diff- 


cult. No one wants to admit that he is 


an alcoholic. However, nothing can be 
until he admits 


ask for 
and al- 


done for the alcoholic 
he needs help, and he cannot 
help without conceding that he 
cohol are mortal enemies. 
Murtagh attend 
of Alcoholics Anonymous and, in a very 


began to meetings 
short time, was a guest speaker at meet- 
He scarcely raised 
a brow that 
a New York police department unit of 
A. A. 100 learned 


ings all over the East. 


when he learned there is 


with members. He 
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also that the courts of New York 
handle 10,000 charges of alcoholism 
each year. There would be a lot more, 


but the police tire of dragging drunks 
into court. On Hart’s Island, in the East 
River, the Department of Welfare es- 
tablished a and 
Judge Murtagh suggested to the magis- 


rehabilitation center 
trates that they suspend sentence on all 
drunks who volunteered to go to Hart's 
Island for a period of cleaning up and 
drying out. 

created a new court, cal- 
Men’s Court. This 
done especially for the alcoholic, not 
to coddle him, but to keep track of 
him. Here, records were kept of the 


Further, he 


led Homeless was 


number of times a given man came up 
The Hart’s 
was found to be good for some, no good 
for others. 


for sentencing. Island cure 
Any man who went there was 
free to leave the second day. Some, who 


were truly tired of living in the gutter, 


stayed sixty days. Some stayed a year. 

\fter a while, Murtagh began to feel 
that the doctrines of his own Catholic 
Church offered help to the alcoholic. 
The qualities of love, mercy, and hu- 
mility, taught in church, were lacking 


in many alcoholics. He found that men, 
and 


cuties toward God 


women too, who kept up their 


and the sacraments 
seldom slipped into alcoholic hot water 
Most 


labeled “chronic” have very little faith, 


for long. alcoholics who can be 


very little interest in God or sacraments. 
With the 
Church, family, and job. 


disease comes a distrust of 


HOLY NAME CENTRE 
FOR HOMELESS MEN 


Judge Murtagh (right) visits the shelter maintained by 
the New York Catholic Charities just off the Bowery 


Homeless men are helped by the One who cares 


Judge Murtagh learned that the 
United States Government is ready to 
Ellis Island, the renowned 
clearing house for immigrants in New 


give up 


York Harbor. Ellis Island has a lot of 
fine buildings on it. Murtagh asked 
the government to give the island 
to New York so that alcoholics can 
be. processed in a humane manner. 
If the request is granted, this man 


may open a new era in judicial dis- 
position of alcoholism. He does not 
believe in debasing the alcoholic or rob- 
bing him of his dignity. Murtagh thinks 
that the alcoholic has 
enough job on himself in that respect. 
that should be 
examined by a qualified 
physician and that those who are alco- 


done a good 


He _ believes each one 


thoroughly 
disease or mental 
separated 
those who have merely slipped down 


holics because of 


problems should be from 
the ladder of despair. He also believes, 
with Father John C. Ford, S. J., that 
the kind of help the alcoholic needs 
“to escape from his bondage may be 
medical, psychiatric, social, religious, or 
a combination of all of these.”” Murtagh 
that the 


One of the few pleasant surprises in 


aims to see alcoholic 
the judge’s trips to the Bowery came 
one day when he learned that New 
York Catholic Charities 


shelter there for men. It is at 


maintains a 


18 Bleeck- 


Emil Herman Photos 





gets it. 


er Street, around the corner from the 
Bowery, and is called the Holy Name 
Center for Homeless Men. 

The Chief Magistrate could hardly 
to get inside and find out who 
was running it and how. He was soon 
shaking hands with Father Charles 8, 
srennan who was appointed to run the 
shelter by Cardinal Spellman, seven 
years ago. As assistants, Father Brennan 
has Father Joseph Melody and Father 
Edward Donovan. All three wear sup- 
pressed smiles, as though they knew 
something funny but aren’t telling what 
it is. 

\ man does not have to be Catholic 
to get help here. He can be anything, 
or he can be nothing. No one lectures 
the bum, no one him to the 
upstairs chapel. In all, 26,000 cases a 
year are handled and the biggest ques. 
tion the men are asked is the first one: 
“Do you want to help yourself?” If the 
yes, and if the man is a 
Catholic, they try to bring him back to 
the sacraments slowly. Long ago, Father 


wait 


forces 


answer is 


Brennan learned to be patient with the 


alcoholic. You do not rush him into 
anything. You take him in stages, and 
you soon become accustomed to relapses. 

The supplicant is invited to talk 
about himself if he wishes. If not, he 
can go upstairs and get a meal. He can 


(Continued on page 74) 
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ood People 
Must Have 
Crosses 


by GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


God may have to smash our 
comfortably planned, 
too-human 

lives in order to put 

them together again in a 


more divine manner 


UFFERING is an evil. Joy is some- 
thing good. It is easy to see why 


the God of love sends us joy. It 


is hard to understand why He sends 
us crosses, 
\ little reflection upon our lives, 


however, will show us why even those 
we call 
crosses from the loving Hand of God. 

When a man is born into the world, 
to all outward appearances he is only 
an animal. He eats, sleeps, drinks, and 
makes funny little noises. To look at 
him during the first few weeks on earth, 
one would never dream that such a 
creature was made for the glorious ad- 
venture of everlasting life of the spirit. 

Then, one day, there comes a very 
important event. The young mother, 
gazing down into the face of her loved 
infant, sees for the first time on his 
tiny features—a smile! 

That first smile of every child hides 
in its depths a truly sublime secret, 
for in it lies a pledge of the child’s 
eternal destiny. It is not a grunt, nor 


good people should receive 
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ILLUSTRATION BY MARIO BARBERIS 


The Descent of Darkness that accompanied the Cross 


a_ bark, 
smile! It is something distinctly human, 


neither is it a chirp—but a 
shows that the child has within 
kind of lite far that of 
the animal. smile: The 
purring of a kitten is a sign of animal 
contentment. A 
of spiritual joy! 


which 
itself a above 
(Animals cannot 
human smile is a sign 

It is a smile of recognition, moreover, 
far superior to mere animal memory. 
What the young mother really sees is a 
first faint flicker of the awakening of 
that divine thing—the spirit which sets 
the child apart from all lower creation 
and tells her that her child is made in 
God’s own image and likeness. 

By the light of faith, the 
senses something more wonderful still. 
She knows that child 
baptized it was really born again to a 


mother 


when the was 
higher, a diviner manner of life—and 
that now the Holy Spirit of God dwells 
within that tiny soul. 

As the bud foretells the glory of the 
rose, as the early flush of dawn promises 
the glory of the sunburst, so also does 


that first tiny smile give a sure pledge 
of the child’s wondrous destiny. It fore- 
shadows his 
tually, one day to 


erow up spiri- 
the light of 
God’s own wisdom, the depth of God's 


powel to 
enyoy 


own eternal joy, the warmth of God's 
own love. 
Yes, there is something poignantly 


beautiful about a 
mother. Its effect upon us is something 


baby’s smiling at his 


like that which we experience in watch- 
their First Holy 
young 


ing children receive 


Communion Ol wholesome 
couples pronounce their marriage vows 
the altar of God. 

into the heart 


might find there 


before 

If we entered human 
on such occasions, we 
a certain intermingling of the sweetness 
of peace and joy and the bitterness of 
sorrow and regret—that strange feeling 
that 
happy we want to cry. 


comes over us when we are so 

At such times two contrary moods 
are upon 
tugging at our hearts. On the one hand, 


us—two sets of emotions are 
we catch a fleeting glimpse of how really 
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Tenderly with our own, 





CONTEMPLATION 


by RACHEL HARRIS CAMPBELL 


As there is grief without intent of tears, 

So there is prayer beyond the words of prayer. 
We are caught up, and held where we would be, 
Without our further care. 


Oh, sweet distraction, when our prattling dies, 
And for a moment’s flash we stand alone 
Where Very God the Holy Spirit strives 


Ce) 
TREE AND BRIDGE 


by RALPH CHAPLIN 


I am the Tree from which the Cross was built 
That crowned the hill one night on Calvary; 

On these hewn logs, which were the heart of me 
The first redemptive blood of Christ was spilt. 

I felt His broken body drain and wilt; 

Of all the forests of the world, one Tree 
Helped span man’s flesh with God’s Infinity 
That Eden’s exiles might be free from guilt! 


A cross, a Crown of Thorns—familiar wood 

Still fragrant from the Galillean sun— 

These He felt close and strangely found them good— 
God’s Carpenter, God’s holy King of kings, 

His Body, bread and wine for everyone— 

His Bridge, immortal among mortal things! 








good and beautiful life is as God plan- 
ned it, how wonderful a thing is in- 
nocence, how priceless is goodness, how 
sublime is true 
dignity of man. 


love, how noble the 

Life is all good, and then—swept by 
a wave of secret sorrow, we begin to 
wonder and to fear. How will they make 
out on the pathways of life? Will they 
make the same mistakes that we made? 
Will they squander foolishly the talents 
God gave them? Will the crosses they 
have to bear make them or break them? 
Will the years find them 
nobler and better—or simply older and 
embittered, a disappointment to them- 
selves and everyone else? 

Unlike all other creatures God has 
placed on earth, man does not just grow 


advancing 


up. An acorn, placed in a suitable en- 
vironment, “just grows” into the majesty 
of the mighty oak. The kitten becomes 
a cat. The calf becomes a cow. Even 
the human body needs only to be fed 
and exercised and rested to grow to 
physical maturity. 

But what of the growth of a man’s 
soul? What of a 
character, his 


wisdom, his 
dignity? 


man’s 


inner Having 
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free will, it is in man’s power to choose 
to be good or evil. 
“We never say to a 
whale!” remarked 
whales “just grow.” 


whale, “Be a 
Chesterton. For 
But we often say 
to a man, “Be a man!” for we know it 
is in his power to be, or not to be, a 
man! 

Thus we look on the new child, and 
wonder what manner of man he will 
choose to be. The Platos and Aristotles, 
the Apostles and Martyrs, the Augus- 
tines and Aquinases, the Dantes and 
Shakespeares, the Beethovens and Bachs, 
the Washingtons and Marconis—all 
these, and all the rest of humanity’s 
great, were once helpless infants, with 
only the seeds of greatness within. 

While men look upon children and 
wonder will they be men, their Creator 
is looking down at them from Heaven 
and His musings are inifinitely more 
profound. God ponders whether they 
will be like God! Will the earth flower 
with gods and goddesses? Will they 
be like Him in whose divine image and 
likeness they were created? Will they be 
worthy of the everlasting kingdom for 


which they were made? 


Infinitely better than we do, Gy 
knows the magnificent possibilities 
human life. He knows He has mag 
us creatures of two worlds. He know 
He has put our body and soul together, 
He knows our body makes it possible 
for us to move in a material world 
the world of sense. Like the anima 
we too can see, touch, feel, taste, and 
hear—we too have a certain fellowship 
with the sun and moon and stars, with 
plant and animal life, with the whol 
kingdom of matter. 

He also knows that He has given 
a soul—made in His own image and 
likeness—which makes it possible for 
us to move in that vast and more won. 
derful world of the spirit, where angels 
and God Himself dwell! 

At baptism He planted the seed oj 
divine life within the human soul. He 
adorned it with sanctifying grace, thus 
raising it to a level of divine dignity, 
To the soul's light of reason, He added 
the great light of faith, thus placing 
the human mind in touch with His 
own divine mind. To the human will, 
He added the mighty flame of divine 
charity, thus placing the human heart 
in touch with His own. 

Many other priceless powers He gave 
the soul—the virtues of prudence, jus- 
tice, fortitude, and temperance and the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit. And when He 
gave the soul all this vast spiti- 
tual equipment, He meant that it 
should be used—that the child should 
be prepared for the mighty adventure 
of life everlasting. That even here on 
earth man should grow spiritually, as 
well as physically. That the advancing 
years should find him not merely older 
but better, more worthy of life ever- 
lasting—more like God! 


indeed knows all this; He 


OD 

(; knows full well the wonderful 
worth of His human creature. But 
how must He often feel when He 
looks down from Heaven and sees the 
poor use that we make of His gifts? 

We know how we would feel if we 
bought a ticket for a concert, entered 
the hall, sat down, watched the curtain 
sweep majestically upward, heard the 
introduction of glorious music from a 
sixty-piece orchestra, saw the house 
lights fade low and the spotlight pick 
out the famed soprano and bathe her 
in its radiance, watched expectantly as 
she opened her mouth, heard rise the 
full golden tones of her rich voice—and 
then suddenly realized that all she was 
singing was “Mary Had A Little Lamb.” 

How tragic it would be if Kreisler re- 
fused to play anything but scales, if 
Shakespeare had written only limericks, 
if Aquinas had spent his time writing 
dull jokes, or Michelangelo had insisted 
on doodling away his life! 
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How then must God feel when He 
looks down on us—not only on great 
sinners, but even on “good people.” 
The average Christian, made for great- 
ness, is often sadly content to be a 
mediocre person. 





ANY Christians look upon thei 

faith not as a glorious, eternal 
adventure to be lived but rather as 
a police code of do’s and don’t’s and 
They reduce reiigion to a 
few pious practices and, quite forgetful 
of the thrilling promises of the Gospel, 


mustn’t’s. 


they turn all their time and talent to 
what people call “real life.” Like or- 
dinary pagans they forget about the 
Kingdom of God and feverishly seek 
alter what they shall eat, drink, and 
wear in the kingdom of this world. 
Their main concern is not the security 
of their souls, but what they call “so- 
cial security’—which, without 
the most insecure security in the world. 

They themselves practical 
people, often do well for themselves 


God, is 
consider 


according to the standards of the world. 
They have come to pretty comfortable 
terms with this world and its goods and, 
being what are called “good people,” 
they have also tried to remain on good 
terms with God. They have kept away 
from mortal sin, at least with very rare 
exceptions. They have tried to be “re- 
spectable.” 
their 


They are looked up to by 
neighbors. 

But often enough Almighty God _ is 
not well pleased with them. All the 
vast spiritual power that He planted in 
their neglected. They 
have little or no appreciation of how 


souls is being 
great that power is—they barely glimpse 
what the great gilt of life is or what 
it is for. They do not realize that there 
is a direct relationship between what 
they are spiritually in this life and 
what they shall be in Heaven. 

They fail utterly to understand that 
as we die so shall we live. As great as 
we are at the 
shall our 


death, so 
be forever! If at 
that moment, being free from grave sin, 
they shall bring to God a soul as large 
as a thimble, God indeed will fill it 
with His goodness and they will be 
forever perfectly happy in their own 
little way, after of course being cleansed 
in Purgatory. 

If they God a soul the 
size of a glass, God will fill it too with 
His life and love and they will be for- 


moment ol 
greatness 


bring to 


ever happy, with a_ happiness glass- 
sized. 
And if a generous soul, with heart 


and mind as wide and as deep as the 
ocean, appears before God, then this 
soul too God will fill with His life and 
love, His wisdom and joy, forever! 
These are tremendous thoughts and 
ought often be pondered by those who 
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wonder why God leaves on earth their 
loved ones in lingering sickness. 

Mediocre Christians are indeed miss- 
ing the whole meaning of life! Despite 
God’s telling us that we have not on 
earth a lasting city, that we were made 
for an infinitely greater life, for which 
now we merely prepare, many Christians 
insist on living this life as though it 
were the only real life—and life ever- 
lasting were little more than a_ fairy 
tale. 

So what does God do? Out of sheer 
love for our souls, He must wake us 
indifference. He 
must jolt and jar us out of our sinister 
dreams! He 


from our dangerous 


must send us crosses—afflic- 
tions—to sever us from self-satisfaction. 
He must dash our too-human_ hopes, 
pinned on happiness of this earth, and 
make us reach for something infinitely 
higher, Himself! 


E must smash our comfortable- 
H planned, too-human lives in order 
to put them together again in a more 
divine manner! He must tear down the 
tiny huts we have built in deep val- 
leys in order to rebuild them for us 
on the mountain peaks where the sun 
always shines resplendent. 

Scripture gold and 
silver are tried in the fire, but accept- 
able men in the furnace of humiliation.” 

And again: “He that loves his son 
frequently chastises him, in order that 
the son may be glad in his latter days.” 

And again: “Whom the Lord loves 
He chastises, and He scourges every 
son He receives.” 

And Our Lord Himself gently warns 
us: “I am the vine—you are the 
branches: My Father is the vine dresser. 


tells us: “For 


Every branch in Me that bears no 
fruit My Father will take away. And 
every branch that bears fruit He will 


fruit.” 

Yes, life as God planned it is wonder- 
ful. It is surely meant to be beautiful. 
But anyone who studies the pathways 
of human 


cleanse that it mav bear more 


history, who looks deeply 
into the mystery of human personality, 
will soon find that life has achieved its 
most dazzling brilliance—its heights of 
wisdom, of joy, of love, of innocence 
and purity, of true Godlikeness—only 
in the lives of the saints. And no saint 
ever became a saint except on the cross! 

The saints closest to Our Lord in His 
life on earth—all the Apostles—were 
martyred. And even Our Blessed Lady, 
sinless as she was, was asked to stand 
by the Cross and feel its pain. 

As the mighty energy hurled by the 
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scientist at the atom smashes it only 
to release infinitely greater energies, 
does the Cross God 
smash our pride and egoism and tear 
great 


so also sent by 


gaps in our too-contented souls 
to allow a glorious flood of pure divine 
energies to stream 
creating, 


them. 


into our lives, re- 


divinizing, and _ beautifying 
beautiful—but for it to 
be truly beautiful God must shake us 
out of our too-human complacency. Es- 
pecially Maritain remarks, 
“We are dying of complacency and in- 


Life can be 


today, as 


sipidity, or vulgarized and minimized 
truths, or a religion reduced to our own 
standards.” We vainly try to make the 
divine come down to our God 
wants to raise us to His level—He wants 


level. 


us to stand forth in His image and like- 
ness. We stupidly try to make Him into 
our own image and likeness. 

Let us not be Christians” 
who imagine that our lovely loyalties to 
God will buy us off from the 

“If anyone will come after Me,” Our 
Lord said, “let him deny take 
up his cross and follow Me.” 

Let us not be 


“bargain 
Cross. 
self, 


as the pagan, without 
hope, at best cultivating a .stolid stoic- 
ism. For us, sorrow, pain, and loss are 
not just sorrow, pain, and loss. They 
are crosses sanctified by Christ and car- 
rying with 
sanctification for us if we use 


them great powers of 
them 
rightly. Let us see in them the merci- 
ful hand of Our Heavenly Father, who 
punishes and corrects and urges us on 
out of sheer pity for our souls. 

He will measure the 
suffering. He will fit the burden to the 
back. If He close one can be 


sure, He will always open another. 


HERE is nothing like a cross well 
borne to make a man a man. One 


of our greatest joys in life is to meet 


We can be sure 


door, we 


a person who has remained loyal to 
his ideals, through thick and thin, not 
compromising, not failing the inspira- 
tion of his inner strength of steel, and 
his heart as soft as wax. He _ has 
tasted deeply the bitterness of the cross. 
He has borne it manfully. On the cross 
he has become a true son of God. 
When the cross comes, we need not 
try to fool ourselves that it does not 
hurt. We need not deny that it brings 
a certain shadow into our lives. But if 
we get down on our knees and accept 
our cross in Faith, we shall find courage 
to rise and shoulder it. The cross will 
become a cause of true joy, for we were 
made for joy and not sorrow. We shall 
find that 
poet said, 
“Shade of His 
caressing ly.”’ 
For with each cross God gives us, He 
gives us Himself. 


“our gloom” is only, as the 


hand, outstretched 
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A Sign Picture Story... 


VISITORS come in a constant stream to see Father Kern 


TROT PARISH 


OLD CORKTOWN is a battered section of downtown Detroit 
settled a hundred years ago by Irish immigrants from Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. Its spiritual heart is the 
Church of the Most Holy Trinity; its pastor, quiet-spoken, 
good-humored Father Clement Kern. The Irish are largely gone 
from Holy Trinity now, and in their place have come Mexicans, 
Negroes, and Maltese—mostly poor folk like the Irish were 
before them: worker families with ham-handed men and sturdy 
women and many, many children. These, his people, are Father 
Kern’s greatest concern. When he became pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity in 1951, Father was struck by the fact that the parish's 
1,000 families sent only 1,300 people to Mass each Sunday. 
He became convinced that if he wanted to help his people save 
their souls he would also have to do something to help save 
them from the morally and physically debilitating environment 
in which they lived. Today, Holy Trinity can boast—though 
Father Kern refuses to—of a broad program of education, 
charity, and self-help, all carried through by lay leaders. 
One index of Father Kern’s success is a 25 per cent increase 
in Sunday Mass attendance. But an even greater tribute to his 
apostolic efforts is the intangible—but still very real—spiritual 
revolution at Holy Trinity 








LATE SATURDAY night, before 2:30 A.M. 
Mass, finds Father preparing parish bulletin 
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BINGO on Friday nights helps keep Holy Trinity's 
budget balanced, has a useful place in the parish 


EARLY Sunday Mass is end of weary day for Father Kern 













































CLINIC, staffed by volunteer doctors and nurses, provides 
useful community service and important contacts with people 


DETROIT PARISH... 


A Sign Picture Story 


Parish Clinic 


THE BASIS for Father Kern’s parish apostolate is that 
people—all people—are important as children of God. 
“We've got some pretty slick organizations around here 
that look terrific on paper,’’ he says, ‘‘but it’s the per- 
sonal approach that counts.’ What Father Kern means 
by the personal approach is well shown at Holy Trinity's 
parish clinic. Two nights a week parishioners in need of 
clinical care converge on Holy Trinity School where two 
or three doctors and seven nurses—all volunteers—are 
waiting to minister to their ills. But the clinic doesn’t stop 
with curing physical ills. Where the doctors and nurses 
leave off, volunteer home visitors take up—visiting pa- 
tients’ homes to check on progress in physical and spirit- 
ual health. People are more likely to confide some of 
their troubles, like bad marriages, for example, to inter- 
ested lay people, Father Kern has discovered. Some 
neighborly encouragement to rectify such situations has 
borne abundant fruit. Marriages have been blessed, chil- 
dren have been baptized, families have returned to the 
Sacraments—all through the efforts of Father Kern's 
dedicated lay volunteers. But Father Kern insists, ‘Just 
to get people back to the Sacraments, to validate their 
marriages, and to baptize their children—this isn't 
enough. A real, integral change is necessary. Lay people 
have to become real apostles in the neighborhood.’’ And 
that is exactly what is happening at Holy Trinity. 


VIOLET BALAZS, CLINIC WORKER, MAKES FOLLOW-UP VISIT TO CLINIC PATIENT’S HOME TO CHAT AND OFFER HELP 
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Lay Leadership 


HELPING new Americans to become a part of 
the Corktown community and developing lead- 
ers with Christian convictions among them are 
the tasks of two of Holy Trinity’s organiza- 
tions. One is Corktown College, a parish pro- 
gram of adult education which enrolled 500 
students in its very first year. The other is the 
Community Leadership Group which meets 
weekly to discuss community problems in the 
light of Catholic teaching on political life. 
Made up of delegates from each of the politi- 
cal precincts in the parish, the group apply 
what they learn at study sessions in their own 
participation in the political life of Corktown. 
Father Kern's interest in the group, however, 
is strictly nonpolitical. But he sees it as his 
duty as spiritual shepherd of Corktown to help 
his people solve their community problems by 
the most prudent means, including intelligent 
political action. The most important result of 
the group’s work, in Father Kern’s opinion, is 
that “it teaches people not to ask: ‘What is 
the mayor or the bishop going to do about a 
problem?’ but, ‘What am | doing about it?’ ”’ 
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CORKTOWN COLLEGE, parish program of adult education, offers courses in 
languages, homemaking, music, folk dancing, religion, first aid and citizenship 


COMMUNITY Leadership Group provides grounding in Christian principles and 
political action for delegates from each political precinct in Corktown parish 
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Corktown Co-op 


CORKTOWN Co-op, another of Holy 
Trinity's parish activities, is a business 
and an apostolate. Its business is sal- 
vaging junk. Its apostolate is salvaging 
men. Like all other Holy Trinity proj- 
ects, this one has a spiritual motivation. 
As Ed Starr, the Co-op’s director, points 
out: “’St. Benedict remade Europe in his 
day with his ‘dignity of work’ doctrine. 


ED STARR directs junk business at Corktown Co-op 


THE MURPHYS run 


What's to prevent a few men from re- 
making themselves by useful work?”’ 
Started on a capital of $130 in cash 
and a million in courage, the Corktown 
Co-op now supports its members in ac- 
cord with their human dignity. And the 
men use their ‘‘excess profits’’ to pur- 
chase medicine for the parish clinic. 
The members of the Co-op still live in 
the environs of skid row, but in terms 
of spiritual dignity they are as far from 
the skids as many of Detroit’s most 
respectable citizens. 


CO-OP customer ponders over a purchase 


House of Hospitality for 
down-and-outers and a 


shelter for women 


HOSPITALITY HOUSE 
feeds 500 to 800 men 
a day; provides laun- 
dry, shaving facilities, 

and job agency 


House of Hospitality 


THE MURPHYS, Lou and Justine, are out- 
standing even among the dedicated lay- 
men who seem to abound at Holy Trinity 
With five children to rear, they are still 
able to find the selfless zeal to operate a 
Catholic Worker House of Hospitality, 
which feeds 500 to 800 men on its daily 
breadline, and Martha House, a shelter for 
unwed and dependent mothers and their 
children. Voluntarily poor, the Murphys 
have no regrets about their vocation in the 
service of the destitute. Indeed, they would 
not want any other. 
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Credit Union 


HOLY TRINITY’S credit union, with 
assets of over $100,000, has given a 
measure of security to Corktown’s low 
income families. With its help, parish- 
ioners now face the future, confident 
that it is in their own hands, not in the 
hands of a loan company. 


MEMBERS of Co-op regain their human 
dignity through useful, profitable, self-help work 


Homes for the Aged 


PENSIONERS in Holy Trinity parish need have little 
fear of loneliness. Pooling their resources in accord 
with Father Kern’s self-help credo, they have built 
new lives for themselves at St. John’s Home for Men 
and St. Catherine’s Home for Women. St. John’s 
has a full-time director in Patricia Doust, who adds 
a womanly touch to its life. Supplementing this 
work is the Four-Leaf Clover Club, which takes over 
Holy Trinity's dining and kitchen facilities every 
two weeks for a social night. Frequently, Father 
Kern himself joins their fun, banging out tunes on 
the piano accompanied by an oldsters’ quartet. 


DIRECTOR of St. John’s 
Home for Men is Patricia Doust, 
who adds womanly touch 


PAT DOUST and her “boys” 
get together after dinner for 
daily Rosary. Men follow Father 
Kern’s self-help credo, pool 
their resources to provide 
reasonable security 











AITE Hoyt, the 
wonder” of the Yankees’ earliest 
pennant winners, was cutting 

up touches with old friends in World 
Series press headquarters. His pitching 
days were drawing to a close and he 
who had been a part of seven World 
Series was sitting this 
spectator. He enjoying 
though; he had a gift for that. 
Too many ball players, he remarked 
missed most of the fun of baseball. To 
them it was merely 
an hour ol 


“Schoolboy 


one out as a 


was himself, 


a job, and within 
they 
on their way home to village or farm 
turning their backs on the biggest show 


the season’s end wer 


of all. If they only knew it, Hoyt said 
this was the best week of the whol 
year—the talk and laughter among 
friends you saw too seldom while the 
season was on, the electric quality of 
excitement in the very air. 


Hoyt was right about the show. There 
is none other like it, 
where. World are the 
ones remembered best, not just because 


in sports or else- 


Series games 
there’s a big money prize at stake, bui 
because they are, by and large, the best 
games. They are best because they are 
played under pressure by real cham- 
pions, proved by daily test over half a 
year, and champions respond to_pres- 
sure. 

Probably no one who has not played 
in a World Series can have any under- 
standing of the feelings of those who 
do. Frank Frisch was one of the fiercest 
competitors who ever lived. As a Giant 
rookie lately sprung from Fordham, as 
a veteran star with the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, and as a playing manager, he was 
in fifty World games, and he 
confesses that he never started one when 
he wasn’t almost ill with nervousness. 

Frisch the Cardinals’ second 
baseman they tangled with the 


Series 


was 
when 


Philadelphia Athletics of 1931, one of 





1931—Bound like a mummy, the Cards’ Frankie Frisch 
played like a champion to help team win the title 
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THE BIG SHOW 


The electricity in the very air, the incidents 
that live on in sports writers’ memories, the 
stars and the bit players; all these help to 


make the World Series a great, great show 


by Red Smith 


Connie On the 
morning of a game in Philadelphia, he 
started out of his hotel bed and crum- 
pled on the floor. He had lumbago. 

\s anyone knows who has had it, 
a man with lumbago can’t sit or stand 
or lounge or creep without a searing 
pain in his back. As for stooping to 
field a ground ball, it’s downright im- 
possible. Frisch crawled to the tele- 
and summoned J. Harrison 
Weaver, the team’s trainer, who strapped 
him in yards of tape. 


Mack’s greatest teams. 


phone 


Bound like a mummy, Frisch played 
through the series, batted .259, ran out 
two doubles, handled fifty-two chances 
in the field without an error. 

Not 
aware of 


even Frisch’s playmates were 
his condition, for he had 
pledged “Doc” Weaver to secrecy, and 
he wasn’t regarded as a hero in the 
Series. That role went to Pepper Mar- 
tin, who took the Athletics apart with 
his large, sweaty hands. It is still a 
joy, almost a quarter century later, to 
remember Martin slashing away at the 
Philadelphia pitching, racing across the 
cutfield, ripping around the bases with 
his great hawk nose splitting the wind, 


United Press 


; _ 
1932—The year the incomparable “Babe” hit 
run that gave birth to a legend that will not die 





plunging through the dust in his wild 
headfirst slides. 

Memory retains other pictures of Pep. 
per with crowds swirling about him in 
the hotel strangers pumping 
questions and hearing his honest coun 
try accents in reply—“Hittin’? I dunno. 
I'm just takin’ my natural swing and 
the ball keeps hittin’ the fat part of 
the bat.” 


lobby, 


“How'd I learn to run 
like I do? Well, sir, out in Oklahoma 
where I come from, once you start 


runnin’ there’s nothing’ to stop you.” 


EMORY 


Series scenes. 


treasures other World 
The fall of 1932 
comes to mind, and the only original, 
incomparable, unmitigated Babe Ruth, 
Considering that it lasted only four 
games, that World Series 
model of concentrated —rowdines, 
though no blows were struck between 
the Yankees and Cubs. Vocally, it was 
rougher than logging-camp humor. 
Late that season, the former Yankee 
infielder, Mark Koenig, had joined 
Chicago and contributed hugely to the 
winning of the pennant. Accustomed 


stands as a 


to earning and spending the winners 
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end of World Series purses, the Yankees 
were not impressed by the generosity of 
their rivals when the Cubs voted to give 
koenig only one-quarter of a share in 
the swag. What the Yankees said to 
the Cubs when they met strained even 
Babe Ruth’s matchless gift for invective. 
Naturally, the Cubs returned the 
compliments, and somehow the acrimo- 
yious spirit was communicated to the 
spectators. Chicago fans went to Wrig- 
ley Field laden with obsolete garden 


tuck which they flung at Ruth, who 
sathered it up and cheerily fired it 
back. 

In the third inning of the third 


occurred which it is 
with any 
is impossible 


game, something 


dificult to describe now con- 
fidence of fidelity, for it 
to be sure where memory leaves off and 
takes over. This much is sure: 
Root, pitching for the Cubs, 
threw a fast ball past Ruth, who stepped 
like an 
signal one 
Babe 
made a 
distant 


and hit 


romance 
Charley 


back out of the box and made 
umpire, lifting a finger to 
strike. Root threw another and 
held up two fingers. Then he 
gesture toward the 
right field, 
the next pitch in there for a home run. 

At least was bewil- 
dered, unsure of this sign- 
language meant. Was WTrit- 
ten that Babe 
pointing to the spot where he meant to 
hit the third pitch. He 
i. ‘So be it. At any rate, it 
shattering blow which helped encom- 
the Cubs. 


sweeping 
bleachers in center 
eye-witness 
what all 
Afterward 
calling his 


one 


was shot, 


never denied 
Was a 


pass the destruction ol 


Memory swings on down the years, 
recapturing stirring scenes and small 
tableaux. After a fist fight at third 


base between Joe Medwick, of the Car- 
dinals, and Marv Owen, of the Tigers, 
in 1934, Detroit fans pelted Medwick 
with melancholy vegetation until 
saw M. 


Kene- 


Landis, baseball’s commissioner 


of that day, had to order Medwick re- 
moved so play could continue. That 
Dizzy Dean 


was the year a swaggering 


led St. Louis’ Gas House Gang in a 
wild stampede to victory. 

There was the third strike that 
Mickey Owen failed to catch in 1941. 


If the Brooklyn catcher had held that 
catch, the Dodgers would have won 
that game from the Yankees, and maybe 


the Series as well. He didn’t and they 


didn’t. 

I isn’t always the headline figure a 
] fellow remembers best, like the 
Giants’ Dusty Rhodes of last year. Some- 
like 
clubhouse in 
that day 
newspapermen 


two 
1945. 
from 


times bit players steal 
Detroit 
had 


and 


scene, 
kids in the 
The Tigers 
the Cubs, 
jammed in one corner of the dressing 
where the men had 
the key plays happened to have then 
lockers. 

\ fellow on the fringe of the 
noticed two young players who hadn’t 
got into the and, 


won 
were 


room who made 


( rowd 


game consequently, 


had been the first into the showers. 
Now they were back and one of them. 
cocking an eye at the throng, spoke 
softly to his companion. 

“Looks as though the stars dress in 


this corner.” 
‘Then what are we 
other said. 
“‘Never 


‘Some one ol 


doing here?” the 
mind,” the first kid said. 
these days = 
The eavesdropper identified them by 
the names chalked their lockers— 
Art Houtteman and Billy Pierce. Since 
that day, entertained crowds 
at their lockers. 
There was 1942, 
discovered a team that should have 


ovel 
both have 
when fans suddenly 
won 
its place in baseball history among the 
finest that existed. It 
cause of a 


ever 
war, 


didn’t, be- 


the St. Louis Cardinals, 
a team of rubes and rubber-neckers who 
had never heard of the Yankees until 
they met in the World Series and didn’t 
think much of New York’s finest once 
they got to see them. The Yankees won 
the first game, but in the ninth inning 
St. Louis put on a storm that left the 
American League champions so shaken 
they didn’t recover until the Series was 
over. By that time, the Cardinals had 
won four straight games. 
The that 
young. have 


These were 


members ol team were 
They should 
years; instead, they 
St. Louis did 
following season, 
World Series to the 
games. What one remembers best 
that 1943 World Series was nothing that 
happened on the field, but a small, 
afterward. 


gone on for 
went to war. 
win the pennant the 
and lost the 
Yankees in 


about 


however, 
five 


vealing incident immediately 


In the fifth and final game, the hit 
that certified victory for New York was 
a home run by the Yankees’ incom- 
parable catcher, Bill Dickey. Perhaps 

hour after that hit, Dickey got back 
to the Hotel Chase in St. Louis and en- 


countered corporal of cavalry out of 
Fort Riley. 

“I know you,” Bill said. 

“I know you, too, Bill,” the cavalry- 
man said. 

“Wait a minute,” Bill said, ‘don’t 


tell me your name. | pitched you low 


and outside.” 


“My name’s Gantenbein,” the cor- 
poral said. 

Right!” Dickey cried. “If I pitched 
vou inside. you hit the cover off the 
ball.” 

Before the war, Joe Gantenbein had 
played the infield for the Philadelphia 
Athletics. He and Dickey had never 
met socially; Bill just knew what pitches 
to order for him. That’s a portrait of a 


professional catcher. 





1941—Mickey Owen’s dropped 
down in World Series 
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United Press 
third strike has gone 
history as the classic error 


in another, a 


United Press 


1945—In one corner, the stars celebrated a Tiger win ; 
voice said: 


“One of these days... 
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Science and religion don’t mix? Ask these two 
young Catholics who became famous as the 



































A STUDY of the frequency of widow's peak in four generations of a 
Wisconsin family earned Kathleen Hable a $2,000 scholarship award 


The Winners 


KATHLEEN HABLE, bright, witty, and eighteen, is 
the first girl in six years to take second place in the 
Science Talent Search. An ‘‘A”’ student at Colum- 
bus Catholic High near her hometown of Loyal, 
Kathleen taught herself photomicrography so that 
she could study such things as mutations among 
fruit flies as part of her hobby of heredity. No 
bookworm, Kathleen says: ‘Balance in a person is 
as important as it is in scales used for delicate 
weighing.’’ She plans a career as a doctor 


AMATEUR METALLURGIST Frederick Greenleaf 
started out at the age of six with a toy chemistry 
set; later, he graduated to an interest in radio, 
radar, auto mechanics, and organic chemistry 
Throughout his four years at the Allentown public 
high school, he has been engaged in a continuing 
study of a separation process for rare metals. With 
the top student science award in his pocket, Fred 
looks forward eventually to his own business. Right 
now, he’s after a degree in electrical engineering. 
a 
THE TWO TOP WINNERS of the National Science Talent Search con- 
test smile happily on hearing of their awards. During their visit to 
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Washington, the pair were lectured at by top scientists, feted at a ban- 
quet by their congressmen, and had an interview with the President 


@ On occasion the complaint is heard that Catho- 
lics are not contributing their share to the scientific 
development of the nation. Whether this is true 
can be debated at great length. However, if the 
scientific achievement of two young Catholic 
students is any indication of a trend, Catholic rep- 
resentation in the scientific community of the 
future should be ample—in quality and quantity. 
The pair—soft spoken, brown-eyed Kathleen Hable 
of Loyal, Wisconsin, and Frederick Greenleaf, a 
square-jawed guy from Allentown, Pennsylvania— 
proved that Catholic students have what it takes 
in the field of science by winning the two top prizes 
in the 1955 National Science Talent Search con- 
test sponsored by the Science Clubs of America 
with the cooperation of the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation. Competing against 15,000 
other students in Catholic, private, and public high 
schools all over the country, Kathleen and Fred 
received their awards for many hours of hard work 
put into two special science reports on ‘‘My Scien- 
tific Project.’’ Fred took the first place award of a 
$2,800 Westinghouse scholarship for his paper on 
a separation process for metals based on the distil- 
lation principle. Kathleen’s $2,000 scholarship 
was for an exacting study of heredity in chart form. 

What Kathleen and Fred have accomplished is 
a tribute to them and to their teachers. In addi- 
tion, they have demonstrated to those who wonder 
about the paucity of Catholic scientists that the 
future is bright and promising, indeed. 
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FREDERICK GREENLEAF won the top Science Talent Search Award 
with his report on a metals separation process he developed himself 
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t es 
At the Sacristy D 
Poppy 
by KILIAN McDONNELL,. O.S.B. Why 
bapti 
mind 
» : ber C 
HAD preached that morning on as children who grow up as a member wife and a mother. You will attain holi- port 
the text, “Be perfect as your heay- of a family. What I’m trying to say is ness as a wife and mother by washing ruthl 
enly Father is perfect.” I had tried — that priests do not seem to have experi- dishes, ironing clothes, correcting the 


to point out that the call to holiness, to 
ereat sanctity, was for all. I had said 
that lay people quite often think of 


enced the give and take of family life; 
they do realize 
mother and father go through.” 


not seem to what a 


children; by, at times, getting so tired 
you can’t think. You become holy by 
accepting what you cannot change in 





holiness as an occupational tool of the state of perpetual bedlam that seven 
priests and sisters, that those dedicated FOLD her I had come into the _ healthy vigorous children are constantly 
to the service of God are often looked | world as men had come for cen- creating. You become holy by being 
upon as the professionally holy—holiness  turies, that I came from a family of faithful to your conjugal obligations, 
being a demand of then protessional eight children, seven of whom were “You mentioned that your work at 
dedication. What I wanted the congre- boys. And I knew well that mothers home and acquiring holiness are both 
gation to understand was that the vo- could be distraught and fathers worried. full-time jobs. That is certainly correct. | 
cation to perfection was not limited to “But, Father, you talk about married But they are really one job, not two accord 
those who lived in rectories and con- people becoming saints. Being married jobs. I attain holiness by being a good sone 
vents. Lay people, single and married, and being a mother is a full-time job. priest. You attain holiness by being a Christ 
were called to be saints. I realized that And from what you say, becoming a good wife and mother. A poor house: = on 
it Was not a very original idea. But as saint is a full-time job. That makes two keeper and a grudging, nagging wile belple 
I turned from the pulpit I did feel the — full-time jobs. And you talk about medi- could never attain perfection. In short, =" 
satisfaction, legitimate or not, of having tating a little each day, reading the your vocation as a wife and mother is age 
preached with conviction if not with — Bible, going to daily Mass, making visits your way to holiness.” that v 
eloquence. to the Blessed Sacrament. With seven _ a 
\fter unvesting and after I had made children to take care of, I scarcely have HE thought a moment and objected, ly 
my thanksgiving, I left by the sacristy time to grab a bite to eat in the morn S “But what about daily Mass, and 2 
door. Waiting outside was a young ing. I get four of the children off to” reading the Bible, and all the other le 
mother with her three young children. school. Then I'm on the go almost con- spiritual exercises you mentioned in at ' 
Actually they were three of her seven  stantly. By midafternoon my nerves are your sermon?” h 
children. The mother held the young- frayed. Then at four o'clock the four “Don’t forget,” I answered, “you can nae | 
est, whom I learned was called Suzy. I children who go to school descend upon — also become holy by not going to Mass rd 
recognized Suzy immediately. Last St. me with all their pent-up energy. By on week days. From what you say, it is ea 
Blaise’s day her mother had brought her eight o’clock I am too tired to move, impossible for you to get to Mass dur- ie ‘ 
to the rail to have her throat blessed. too tired even to talk with my husband. ing the week. Since that is the case, you Revel 
Most children of three years either cried I began to see that I had preached accept it as God’s will. Ultimately it is J 4) «;, 
or looked at you with that inimitable a poor sermon. doing God’s will that makes us holy. Tn mol 
combination of wonder and terror. But “I can understand your difficulty,” I to sanctify your day with small snatches By 
Suzy flashed her great blue eyes and began somewhat lamely. “I think you of prayer, just as you must snatch a bite faith 
smiled from ear to ear. My priestly de- know that there are not different kinds to eat if you are going to get any break: ice 
corum was shattered for the next ten of holiness, a special kind of holiness fast. If you plan carefully, you can get f pin , 
throats. Yes, I remembered Suzy for priests and sisters, and a watered- in two or three minutes of spiritual J jy, 
The mother spoke. “Father, I liked down, secondhand kind for lay people. reading and some family prayers. As belie 
your sermon, but well . I don’t No, there are not different kinds of holi- your family grows up you will have more F pecs, 
know how to say what is in my mind ness. But there are different ways of at- time for spiritual exercises. Until then “reac 
without seeming to be bold.” taining holiness. Each of us knows his — be patient and do the best you can.” of th 
I assured her she could speak freely or her way from the particular vocation Suzy tugged at her mother’s dress and | pe " 
and I would not take it amiss. God has given us. I attain holiness in a the other two children were getting im Yo 
“Well, it seems to me that you, and priestly way: by my daily Mass, my patient. The mother thanked me and bapt 
priests in general, do not understand — breviary, hearing confessions, visiting was off down the street. As I walked bluff 
what married life entails. Pardon me if _ the people in their homes, typing out toward the rectory I marveled at the | ang 
this sounds fresh, but I often think that the parish bulletin. My vocation is my wondrously simple way God leads us t | yeal] 
priests must spring full grown from the’ way of attaining holiness.” Himself. We, priest and lay people, are why 
minds of their bishops, that they do not [ continued, “You attain the same the ones who complicate holiness, as we | of j, 
come into the world as the rest of us do, holiness in a different way. You are a complicate so many things. 
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THE Sven POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Poppycock 


Why do you fasten Christianity on a helpless infant, by 
baptism? And then, as a follow-up, indoctrinate that young 
mind for the specific purpose of moulding an ideal mem- 
ber of the Church? The youngster has no choice—no op- 
portunity to judge for himself. The 
ruthless!—L. V., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


whole system is 
Presumably, you are intelligent enough and 
intellectually honest with 
the following simple statements. In today’s 
world, there are all but 
religion. 


enough to agree 
countless brands of 
Religion should be worthy of God 
and acceptable to Him. Religion should be as 
helpful to man as God has provided. If God 
has revealed religion as He wants it to be, we 
Should seek that Revelation, accept it, and 
transmit it to others—especially to those who, 
according to the laws of nature, are dependent upon us. 

One of the highlights of Revelation is the necessity for 
Christian baptism. If an infant die without baptism, he can- 
not enjoy the fullness of heaven—forever. Do you consider 





ian imposition that parents thus provide for their otherwise 
helpless offspring? 

You are more upset about the indoctrination of youth 
that we call Catholic education. You might have a “leg to 
stand on,” if religion were unnecessary or if one religion 
were as good as another. Even though Catholic Christianity 
were not the true religion, you must admit that we are 
logical in insisting that one religion is not as good as 
another and that only one religion can be acceptable to 
God. The reason is obvious. All religions are contradictory, 
each one to the others: they all disagree on essentials of 
faith, morals, and worship. Even were Catholicity not the 
authentic expression of revealed 


Christianity, 
Church—at most—could be 


God’s own. 


only one 
Since we Catholics 
are intellectually convinced that we have preserved Divine 
Revelation infallibly, we are logically obliged in conscience 
to “indoctrinate the young mind for the specific purpose of 
moulding an ideal member of the Church.” 

By means of baptism, an infant is divinely graced with 
faith, hope, charity, and many other virtuous dispositions. 
From the use of reason onward, his Catholic education shows 
him that his faith—and, therefore, his hope, love, and fidel- 
ity—are rational. He believes only what is credible. He 
believes because of the foolproof assurance of God revealing, 
because of the assurance of an infallible Church. He is 
“ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh (him) a reason 
of that hope which is in (him) .” (1 Peter 3:15) Why should 
he make believe that he shouldn’t believe? 

Youngsters are not “shanghaied” into the Church by 
baptism and Catholic education, any more than they are 
bluffed into being loyal Americans. Should we send our boys 
and girls to Communist gatherings to make sure that they 
teally prefer to be loyal citizens? In the sphere of religion 
why should a young person be left to grope in the darkness 
of ignorance and error—as you strenuously contend—when 
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there is available to him a heritage of truth and morality? 
The God who has revealed what religion should be expects 
the co-operation of His Church and of those to whom He has 
delegated the power and dignity of parenthood. As an anti- 
dote for dangerous poppycock, we urge that you frequent a 
Catholic library. You might start with Rebuilding a Lost 
Faith, A Map of Life, Everyman’s Theology. 


Gelatine 


lre we permitted to eat Jello or gelatine on a day of ab- 
stinence?—A. S. RIVERSIDE, CONN. 


Ihe only reason for considering Jello is that it contains 
gelatine as an ingredient. Although gelatine is an extract 
derived from animal bones, it is without any meat flavor 
and may be used on a day of abstinence. Not so, however, 
soup cubes which contain meat. 


Safe and Sane 


Where can I obtain information on the rating of plays? 
Please recommend information on moral entertainment.— 
\. T., NEWINGTON, CONN. 


\s a guide to stage and screen entertainment that is morally 
safe and sane, most Catholic magazines feature a review serv- 
ice. A weekly publication, such as your diocesan newspaper, 
is able to keep pace with the output, and aside from reviews, 
maintains a classified list. For information helpful toward 
the formation of a normal conscience, you might read the 
following pamphlets: The Age of Television; Catholicism, 
Censor or Guide? and the Holy Father’s Letter on Improper 
Motion Pictures. (Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 St., New York 
19, .N. ¥) 


Planned Parenthood 


Some young couples have been discussing birth control. 
Did someone misunderstand a missionary priest, who ts 
quoted as having said that we need have no more chil- 


dren than we wish?—F. ]., NEw Britain, Conn. 


\pparently, someone did misunderstand. On the one 
there 


children as 


hand, is no obligation that parents have as many 


possible, such considerations 


as health and 


regardless ol 


financial resources. On the other hand, 


it oversimplifies the matter to say, without explanation, 
that parents are not obliged to have any more children 
than they wish. Just why do one or both parents wish to 
have no more children—or none at all? 
fish parent, it is the hope or determination to escape the 
normal burdens of parenthood. 

Planned parenthood or birth control is permissible—not in 


In the case of a sel- 


the ordinary sense of those terms but according to a re- 
stricted, Catholic understanding. If there be sufhcient reason 
to postpone the advent of another child, then birth control is 
allowable for the time being. When it comes to the method 
of birth control, all artificial, unnatural means are intrin- 
sically wrong. When an action is classified as being wrong 
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intrinsically, we mean that in the very nature of things there 
is no exceptional case when it can be right. Typical ex- 
amples are lying, murder—and methods of birth control that 
thwart and frustrate the laws of nature. 

Total abstinence is not the only means of natural, per- 
missible birth control. For sufficient reason, and as a tem- 
porary measure, the rhythm method, involving periodic 
abstinence, is permissible and may be very advisable. Every 
such problem has to be solved on its own merits. For ad- 
vice as to whether a sufficient reason exists to justify this 
modified birth control, Catholics should consult their con- 
fessor. Rhythm should not be attempted without reliable 
medical advice as to the timing of periodic abstinence. 


Entertainment Problems 


a) May a Catholic musician play in the pit at a musical ve- 
toed by the Church? b) What is the Church’s attitude 
toward Dunninger? c) If a Catholic takes in a condemned 
play without realizing its rating, does he commit serious 
sin?—R. McC., Syracuse, N. Y. 


a) It is not accurate to speak of a movie or stage play being 
vetoed “by the Church.” Stage and screen plays, TV pro- 
grams, and novels are approved, or disapproved in whole or 
in part, by the organizations such as the Legion of Decency 
or the National Organization for Decent Literature. We 
might liken these groups to Congressional committees or 
subcommittees. The function of such committees, although 
authorized by Congress, is advisory, not legislative. A com- 
mittee finding or recommendation is not at all equivalent 
to an Act of Congress. Similarly, the classification of enter- 
tainment, by committees authorized by the Church in this 
country, is not equivalent to an official decision of the 
Church, But these committees are appointed by the Church 
to serve the best interests of the faithful and do so com- 
petently. In conscience, we cannot ignore their guidance. 

A Catholic who is merely a member of an orchestra is 
hardly in a position to dictate the moral tone of a musical. 
If an occasional number were somewhat off color, he could 
tolerate it. But if numbers were out-and-out obscene—espe- 
cially if that type of program were the consistent policy of 
the theater or of the troupe—he would be obliged to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. It would be a flimsy argument to main- 
tain that, since “the show must go on,” his place would be 
filled by someone else. 

b) Dunninger’s fascinating program is wholesome because 
he makes it clear that his unusual knack for “mind reading” 
or “thought communication” involves no recourse whatever 
to “supernatural powers.” With a view to precise accuracy, 
it would be better were he to disclaim recourse to any super- 
human powers. All in all, there are three types of wonders 
in this world and three corresponding kinds of ability to ac- 
count for such wonders. Miracles are so wonderful because 
they can be brought about solely by divine power. There are 
extraordinary human accomplishments, which can be carried 
out successfully only by experts, by specialists such as Dun- 
ninger. In between the divine and the human, there are 
diabolical wonders—effects so extraordinary as to be beyond 
the ability of a mere man, wonders that must be brought 
about by evil spirits. What God only can accomplish is 
“supernatural”; what evil spirits only can accomplish is 
“preternatural”; what can be done only by experts such 
as Dunninger and Houdini the magician is very extraordi- 
nary but nonetheless merely “human.” Hence, a magician or 
mind reader who is not in league with the devil should dis- 
claim recourse to any and all superhuman powers. 

c) Especially nowadays, it has become necessary to check 
the moral rating of entertainment before deciding upon at- 
tendance. There are two reasons for this necessity—to avoid 
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moral harm to oneself and lest we give scandal to others, We 
can be guilty of negligence by not checking betimes. If, hoy. 
ever, we were to attend a play without realizing that it jy 
blacklisted, and if our failure to check it beforehand were 
due to absent-mindedness rather than negligence, we would 
not be guilty of sin on that score. But it would be sinful to 
“sit it out” after realizing that the play is dangerous to faith 
or morals. 


Unbaptized Infants 


Is it sinful for me to persist in believing that unbaptized 
infants are not excluded from heaven? I refuse to believe 
otherwise, for it would be in conflict with God’s love for 
us?—T. T., BECKNELL, INb. 


It is not sinful for you to persist. As a matter 
of fact, your wishful thinking is complimentary 
to God, But you will persist in a “hope”—not 
in a “belief.” A belief is a conviction of mind 
based upon reliable testimony. And we have no 
testimony to support your hope. 

“Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” (John 
3:5) Baptism of desire is a substitute for bap- 

tism of water, but infants are incapable of baptism of destre. 
You hope that “before death, God gives them an opportunity 
for baptism of desire, before assigning them to Limbo.” If 
infants had an opportunity for baptism of desire, why should 
they be assigned to Limbo? Why not to the fullness of 
heaven? 

However, it does not follow at all that, because an unbap- 
tized infant is not entitled to the fullness of heaven, he is 
condemned to hell, that he does not enjoy heaven partially. 
The happiness of heaven is twofold—human or natural, and 
supernatural. And there is no reason why an_ unbaptized 
infant cannot enjoy perfect natural happiness in company 
with his dear ones who are blessed with supernatural happi- 
ness also. In any family gathering in this life, youngsters 
and grownups enjoy themselves, each in his own way, in 
ratio to maturity. Unbaptized infants can be in heaven, 
in company with the baptized, even though their perfect hap- 
piness is different from that of the baptized. 


Delayed Vocation 


Are there religious orders that admit late vocations?—T. M. 
Boston, Mass. 


The age limit for admission of candidates to religious 
communities is set not by the Canon Law of the Church 
but by the Rules and Constitutions of the various re- 
ligious orders. The usual age limit is twenty five. The reason 
for that age limit is that older persons are less pliable in 
character, temperament, and habits. In ratio to age, people 
find it increasingly difficult to adapt themselves to a new 
way of life and to living together with many others in 
community life. “It is good for a man when he hath borne 
the yoke from his youth.” (Lam. 3:27) However, exceptions 
are not rare, and most religious communities welcome a 
qualified candidate, even though he or she has passed the 
usual age limit. Qualifications bespeak a fitness for com- 
munity life, a spirit of religious self-sacrifice, requisite health, 
and education. Other things being equal, even widows and 
widowers are considered. It is inadvisable that we recom- 
mend this or that community, in the case of the delayed vo- 
cation you refer to. Such a person should be under the 
consistent spiritual direction of a regular confessor. The 
spiritual director is in the best position to guide the aspirant 
to a suitable convent or seminary. 
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THE HILLS WERE LIARS 
By Riley Hughes. 


250 pages. 


Bruce. $3.25 
In The Hills Were! 
Liars, Riley Hughes 


takes us into a fright- 
ful future. It is a 
world beyond tomor- 
row, one that has suf- 
feed the ultimate in 


; 
Bolshevik a 
conquest, almost-oblit- 


bombs, the 

eation. Its cities are Riley Hughes 
qaaters; religion and civilization have 
been driven underground; a few sur- 
vivors, terrified and scattered, grub in 
caves. 

But there is one small band who still 
hope—the Company of the Fish—which 
is the residue of the Catholic Church. 
They send their youngest, Kevin, forth 
asa missionary and explorer. 

The novel is quite a flight of imagi- 
nation, but imagination solidly moored. 
There are many striking scenes: the 
election of the pope; Kevin’s discovery 
of the ruins of New York, the settling 
(and feeling not too strange in a medie- 
val atmosphere) of the little Catholic 
band, in the Cloisters. 

Riley Hughes’ descriptive powers out- 
strip his novel-building skills. His char- 
acterizations are somewhat shadowy. 
Emotion—except for fear—is often pal- 





lidly expressed. It is a book of ideas 
rather than hero or plot. 
But a somber fascination — holds 


throughout. Though it is not recom- 
mended for the easily disturbed, nor 
for light summer reading, The Hills 
Were Liars contains neither despair nor 
degradation. Despite the fragmentation 
of civilization by giant weapons and 
pagan tyrants, the world it describes 
still has courage and vitality, and the 
Church in her second 
ready to build anew. 
CLORINDA 


BAND OF ANGELS 


By Robert Penn Warren. 
Random House. 


catacombs is 


CLARKE. 


376 pages. 
$3.95 


The narrative novel, if it is to come 
off successfully, must be simple and 
must sustain a good pace. Kamala 
Markandaya’s Nectar in a Sieve is a 
good example of the effective use of this 
fiction form. 
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Robert Penn Warren has not been 
so successful with Band of Angels. Like 
“Nectar,” it is a woman’s recollections 
of her long, eventful life. Unlike the 
earlier novel, it is cluttered and drags 
paintully. 

Amantha Starr’s story is one of life- 
long, violent struggle for freedom—first 
from physical bondage, then (and for 
the greater part of the book) from her 
own fears, inse- 
curity. In she is thrown 
into intimate and often violent contact 
with a 


apprehensions, and 


the process, 
succession of men whose 
weakness makes them powerless to help 
her in her struggle. 

The setting is the South of the Civil 
War years, and the dramatic, often 
bizarre events which accompanied that 
era are the stuff of which this novel is 
fashioned. Strong as are the ingredi- 
there is, nevertheless, hint of 
sensationalism; Mr. Warren's literary 
sensitivity permits him to be vivid and 
even earthy without being offensive. 

Still, the poet’s craft is not that of 
the novelist—and it is here that the 
novel fail. There is some 
excellent writing—even occasional poetic 
flights—in Band of Angels, but the nar- 
rative framework of the novel is 
slim to carry the weighty, often aca- 
demic, observations on historical, politi- 
cal, and Too, 
\mantha is too generously given to 
long periods of introspection during 
which the story moves at a snail’s pace 


own 


ents, no 


seems to 


too 


sociological incidents. 


or stops altogether. The characters of 
the story almost uniformly well 
drawn, but the plot they are given to 
enact is often contrived. 

Band of Angels fortunately will not 
detract from Robert Penn Warren's 
reputation as a poet. Unfortunately, it 
will add nothing to his reputation as a 
novelist. 


are 


WILLIAM T. DARDEN. 


A ROCKING-HORSE CATHOLIC 


By Caryll Houselander. 
Sheed & Ward. 


148 pages. 
$2.50 


Chis charming title suggests an anomaly 
often, in fact, far from cheerful. For 
the child neophyte lacks both the com- 
fortable security of the “cradle Catholic” 
and the fine fervor of the convert’s per- 
sonal choice and conviction. In the 
present story complications are further 
complicated by a broken home and a 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


temperament bordering dangerously on 
hysteria. Caryll Houselander takes her 


childhood memories very seriously— 
apologizing that up to four years old 
they were “hazy’”—and paints a candid 
picture of a young English girl at once 
shy and arrogant, ill almost from birth 
(often psychosomatically) , and alternat- 
ing between a hectic faith and a hectic 
infidelity. Her scruples were scarcely 
helped by an mother or a 
singularly imprudent friend, 
while experiences at Catholic schools 
proved almost equally dubious. Yet into 
this distraught youth her sensitive and 
spiritual imagination carried otherworld 
the final Christ in a 
London subway undoubtedly preparing 
the way for that intense consciousness of 
the Mystical Body—of the sufferings 
shared by God-in-man—which brought 
her back to the Church and became the 
message of her future literary work. 
The always ardent if not always nu- 
merous admirers of this work may wish 
the present little book had captured 
something of the last twenty-five years of 
Caryll Houselander’s life, instead of 
ending with her epoch-making encounter 
with Frank Sheed and the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild. But they will be glad it 
includes a late and beautiful piece of 


unstable 
priest 


visions: one of 


free verse proving how truly she was 
both poet and mystic. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 
NOTHING NEW UNDER THE 
SUN 


By Riccardo Bacchelli. 
Pantheon. 


518 pages. 
$4.50 
Nothing New Under 
the Sun concludes Ric- 
cardo Bacchellt’s 
terful Italian epic be- 
gun in The Mill on 
the Po. Taking up the 
third generation of the 
Scacerni family from 
the period 1872 to the - * 
end of World War I, Rs Bacchelli 


it deals with the surge of reforms that 


mas- 





overtook and bewildered the peasants 
immediately after the Po region passed 
from ecclesiastical to secular rule. 

The story opens with Cecilia Scacerni, 
widowed by the death of her infamous 
husband in the Ferrara asylum, left to 
eke out a living for her six children 
from the support of two badly worn 
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and the Grapes 


Nearly everybody knows this one—the 
story of the half-starved fox who kept 
jumping in vain for the grapes, finally 
gave up in disgust, and stole away 
snarling that they were all sour anyway. 


“Zee 


Over the years that’s 
how a.lot of people 
must have felt f 
about investing, too. 
They did want to buy 
stocks all right, but try 
as they might they just 
couldn’t get enough extra 
money together to make 
a start. 
Now, thanks to 
the Monthly 
Investment 
Plan, all that’s 
been changed. Now 
nearly anybody can 
begin an investment 
program of his own. 
Anybody with insur- 
ance, a house, a fund 
for emergencies... 
Anybody who can set aside even 
50 cents extra each day... 
Anybody who joins the Monthly 
Investment Plan for as little as $40 
every three months. 
Just how does the plan work? Which 
stocks can you buy? What’s the com- 
mission? We will be happy to mail 
you complete details if you simply fill 
out the coupon below. 


Fess eases esesessseessesasasssseses 












Without charge or obligation, please send 
me your descriptive booklet, a member- 
ship blank, and the special report on 
“Twenty Stocks for Long-Term Invest- 
ment”? in your Monthly Investment Plan. 


Name 





Address 





City & State TS-37 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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TPT PPLE OCCEC eee 


) 


It was a time of excruciat- | 
ing poverty and hardships, when pel- | 
not uncommon after an 
unbroken diet of boiled bran and flour, | 
and all The | 
unjust grist tax had so squeezed the | 
earnings of the millers that they found 
it preferable to risk fine or imprison- 
ment by “lifting the. cords’—the illegal 
practice of the 


river mills. 
was 


lagra 


government was suspec ‘. 


disconnecting ofhicial 


|} meters installed on their machines dur- 


|ing certain grindings—rather than pay 


| fere with her career. She would prove to 
| him that she was not a Shirley, his name 


the full amount levied. 


Meanwhile, the tenant 
farmer fared somewhat better if he had 
an indulgent landlord. Still the moment 
was approaching when the Verginesis 
friends of the 
the 
national 


on shore 


Scacernis, to be 
of 


conditions 


were 
unrest 
and dedicated 
Their loyalty to custom and 
habit of mind in the way 
of accepting any changes in their old 
methods of work: 


caught in tide fostered 
by 
socialists. 
fixed stood 
thus, because it 
principle they 


was 
a_ basic could compre- 
lend, they were more responsive to the 
agitators who promised them land than 
they to the gentry 
them a share in the profits. 
Bacchelli 


were who offered 


has a singular faculty for 
translating events of history into  per- 
sonal experiences, so that the tragedy 
involving the lovers, Berta Scacerni and | 
Orbino and Berta’s  slow- | 
brother Princivalle, 
typifies the sore effects of the first or- 
ganized agrarian strikes and_ boycotts 
that separated neighbor from neighbor 
and even man from God. 

Cloaked in magnificent prose, this 
study of a kingdom in the grip of 
growing pains is stimulating to come 
upon. Its thoughtful understanding and 
philosophical strength surely put it in 
the class of great literature. 
LOIS SLADE 


Verginesi, 
witted giant of a 


PUSATERI, 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


By Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 


565 pages. 

$4.95 
Marjorie Morningstar 
was Marjorie Morgen- 
stern until at seven- 
teen she knew she was 
destined to be an ac- 
tress. She had beauty 
and talent, but then so 
had a few thousand 
other stage-struck girls. 
Although she loved 





Herman Wouk 
Noel Airman, a brilliant and undisci- 





Recent Books 


The Golden Man 


By Anthony Ross, O.P.—A delightful 
book bringing out the ideal con. 
tained in The Golden Legend by 
Blessed James de Voragine. By g 
novel treatment of the lives of q 
number of saints the author builds 
up the “Golden Man,” the ideal 
Christian. Illustrated $2.00 


Hey, You! 
A Call to Prayer 


By Rev. Michael Hollings—’Excel- 
lent direction and advice for the 
many souls who want to pray well 
but who fear it is beyond their ca- 
pacity to do so.”’—London Tablet 

$2.00 


The Saint of the Atom Bomb 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David 
Heimann—This book “tells how Dr, 
Nagai expended himself for the sick 
and the poor .. . . With its vivid 
description of the horror the people 
of Nagasaki knew when the bomb 
exploded, this is reading of keen in- 
terest showing how a man came 
close to God amid the greatest de- 
struction of modern times.”—Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation Forecast 


$2.50 
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plined playwright, nothing was to inter- | 


| 
| 
for the typical Jewish girl who employed 
her wits and youth to ensnare a substan- | 
tial provider. In the seven years before 
she succumbs to her fate in marrying a 
lawyer and living with her four children 
in the suburbs, she makes many sacrifices 
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I’ve got a secret 


“My best-loved dishes come already 
prepared, ready to serve.” 


FiACH Sexton Menu Marvel is. the 
recipe of a famous chef. Each calls 
for premium quality meats and vege- 
tables, blended with secret sauces plus 
subtle gravies and spices. 
Let your secret chef be a shelf-ful of 
Sexton Menu Marvels. There are 12 in 
all...at the better independent grocers. 


Quality Foods 


John Sexton & Ce., Sexton Square, Chicage, lil 
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||| EXTEND THE FIELD OF ~ 


On- 


‘||/ GOOD MUSIC UNDER 
CATHOLIC AUSPICES 











el- 
the 
ell CHRISTOPHER LYNCH, native of Limerick, Ireland, protege of the great John 
co- McCormack, and tenor star of radio, television and recordings, is one of the artists 
let cooperating in the project to extend the field of good music being presented under 
Catholic auspices. As a result of McCormack’s written praise of his talent as a 
00 young singer, Lynch was engaged for the Voice of Firestone radio program before 
he had reached his twenty-third birthday. He made his American debut via a 
ib broadcast from Carnegie Hall in 1946, and since has been heard and seen as a 
: singing guest star on the Ed Sullivan, Dave Garroway and other network television 
vid presentations. In the three years of this project’s existence, Mr. Lynch has given 
Dr more than 300 special concerts, in all parts of the United States and Canada. One of Pear! 
my these concerts brought this report from a mission priest in Mississippi, “The concert 
ick gave the Church a grand boost in these parts. That the Catholics could bring such 
vid excellent entertainment to a place like Bassfield left them (the audience) dumbfounded and very appreciative.” A sister 
ple administrator of a Catholic hospital in the South said, “Comments ranged from: Christo- 
pher didn’t sing enough—-to—How can they bring such fine artists for just $1. Truly we 
mb were amazed, even though we had heard Christopher on Firestone.” 
in- 
me JOAN WALKER, singing star of NBC network television, won her place in America through 
i her appearance with Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca in the spectacle television productions 
e- of ‘The Show of Shows.”” Born in Dublin, she was the recipient of every musical award 
th- her native city had to offer, including the McCormack gold medal and cup. In this pre- 
ast sentation with Mr. Lynch, in addition to her solo appearances, she is heard in thrilling 


duets with the tenor star. Margaret McDonald, in the 
Shreveport Times, wrote, “Joan Walker, so startlingly 
beautiful that her appearance brought an audible and 
universal intake of breath from the audience, prob- 
ably would have been well received had she but 
stood there in her twinkling lame dress. The fact 
that her voice is as breathtaking as her appearance 
offers almost unfair competition to any artist billed 
with her.” 


50 








oe NORMA HOLMES, American born member of the 
= trio, is a scholarship winner and honor graduate of 
Eastman School of Music. Her New York debut re- 
ceived top reviews, and she is rated by many as 
America’s outstanding woman pianist. The Fort 
Worth Star Telegram published these critical com- 
ments of E. Clyde Whitlock—‘‘Miss Holmes exhibited 
rare gifts. She could be no more completely described 
briefly than to say she is a natural.’’ Dorothy More- 
ton’s review of this trio’s Rapid City concert, printed 
in the Daily Journal, contained this quote—‘‘There 
— was a treat for the eye as well as the ear, as each of the two young ladies who were 


assistant artists, came forward to contribute to the pleasure of the evening. We had to 
resort to the measure of closing our eyes (and that was hard to do!) to make sure that 
we were enjoying the music as music and not being unduly influenced by the loveliness 
of its interpreters.” 

The Helena (Montana) Council, Knights of Columbus, spokesman put his appraisal in 
these words—“We have received much comment on the program and all of it to the 
effect that not only were there three excellent artists on our stage, but also that these are 
wonderful, warm and friendly persons, whom we were happy to have known even for 
such a short time.” 
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To encourage Catholic groups to present sors and the artists, so long as the than what has been outlined above 
) more and better music at a local level for artists (as a group) receive no less than There are no riders, tricks or gimmicks 
all members of the community, a plan an expense guarantee of $150. to this offer. 
has been devised which eliminates the In this arrangement, the sponsor pro- Any organized Catholic group may 
financial risks usually involved in such vides the location for the entertainment, sponsor such a concert, and those inter- 
undertakings. This plan, based on the a recently tuned piano, a spotlight (if ested are asked to write and give us 
generous cooperation of outstanding con- one is available) and an enthusiastic 4 —, "tue —— ie ae a 
ert artists, ¢ 73 US i an time i committee to publicize the event and convenient to their’ group to presen 
et — anews ~ = — develop a capacity audience. The artists this entertainment. When we have this 
their regular tours with special engage- ; . : tee z se NSE = cheaceea as z 
ments at a fracti h the usual terms provide a complete program of enter- information from prospective sponsors, 
acer at oO dic sce bate aa tainment, and we provide publicity in- we will make every effort to complete 
when a Catholic project is benefitted or formation and promotional material. definite arrangements for one of the 
Catholic Action is served through music. Such a presentation may be exempt from convenient dates. 
Among the attractions available for such Federal admission tax upon application. 
special engagements is a unit comprising It is recommended that the location for 
ag pa crore A og go gg ke this entertainment be your school or 
sisting artists, I MA sMES, parish hall, and that the admission be - 
pianist, and JOAN WALKER, soprano. set at $1. While we know that concert- The Whalens Enterprises, Inc. 
— Ce pie sr mmggac| he light —_ goers generally pay much more to hear J2nd § 
onter § program, which was de- the same artists as are cooperating in 
ae by ~ a a“ ~——* — this plan, we feel that a low admission 50 East ‘a treet 
riendly and thoroughly delightful.” price is proper inducement to the com- 
The financial arrangement covering munity audience we aim to attract. New York 21, N. Y. 
these special engagements is simple and The entire arrangement is explained Telephone: BUtterftield 8-0499 
calls for the even or fifty-fifty division here. There are no details to the finan- 
of the gross proceeds between the spon- cial arrangement or responsibility other 
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BISHOP SHEEN'S 


own selection of 
memorable, inspiring 
passages from his 
many books 


There’s help and guidance toward making 
life worth living in this rich collection of 
brief, meaningful excerpts from thirty of 
Bishop Sheen’s great books. Often witty, 
always wise, each of these unusually quot 
able selections on the affairs of men — 
love, hate, frustration, passion, virtue, 
faith, peace, etc.—has been chosen for its 
special meaning and helpful message for 
everyone. $2 


GARDEN CITY BOOKS 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Shipped 
direct from 


to you ... or to whom you name. 
(Print addresses clearly. IF TO A FRIEND 
BOTH YOURS and HIS.) 





Beautifully fa ed by the world's m 
expert wood carv n the mountain 
Northern Italy. This lovely Madonna 
cased in a folding 
Postpaid $15 
7: 
Duty Enclose 
free Check 
Cash 
™ or 
No Money 
C.0.D.s Order 





4 inches high 
The perfect gift for mother, dad, c 
dren or friend. Sent direct from Italy by 
registered mail . . . guaranteed delivery. 


Postman collects 15c foreign package fee 
which cannot be prepaid. (Allow 4 weeks 





Ideal for Christmas 


LELIA WELLS SIMONINI 





“Personalized Shopping in Italy" 
P. O. Box 5363 


Indianapolis 5, Ind. 





| collection, 


for the theater and for Noel, even to the 
discarding of her Jewish traditions. But 
when she has paid the full price and 
Noel leaves her after a year-long affair, 
she has reached wisdom and maturity. 

The both a poignant love 
SLOr authentic portrayal ol 
Jewish New York’s West 
Side. There is Marjorie’s friend Mar- 
sha, aggressive and sensual, her mother 
with her longing to live on Central 
Park West, her devoted, plodding fa- 
ther, her 


book is 
the 
culture on 


and 


successful and un 
successful, particularly the lovable old- 
All these 
alive for the reader, especially at 


relatives, 
elutton, Samson-Aaron. come 
Bar- 
Mitzvah and Seder family gatherings. 
Mr. Wouk’s exceptional writing abil- 
itv has resulted in a long, engrossing 
novel of sustained high quality. Mar- 
has all the ingred- 
seller 


Orie 


Morningstaa 
ints of a best 


PAULA 

44. IRISH SHORT STORIES 

Ed. by Devin A, 
Devin-Adair. 


The 


anthology 


BOWES. 


Garrity. 500 pages. 


$5.00 


this 
have 
In this 
Yeats to 


introduction to 
needlessly 


Irish, as the 


reminds us, 
lways had a way with words. 
collection, which 
Frank O'Connor, 


cle nce 


ranges trom 


there is ample evi 
of this known fact, as well as of 
another fact that 


days olf the 


bears comment, in 


these plotless and often 

That fact is that 
the Irish, at least as represented in Mr. 
Garrity’s fine 


affinity for plot. 


formless short story. 


collection, also have an 


Barring only a couple ol examples 
(Patrick Cavanaugh’s “Football” and 
Bryan MacMahon’s “The Plain People 
of England,” which are more essays than 
anything else) stories are 


, these really 


stories; one is not expected to have 


his interest sustained merely by charac- 
though 
is a heavy accent on both, as well 
there should be. 

Of the 44 book, more 


than half have never been published in 


ter delineation or by mood, 


there 
tales in this 
\merica before, so this doesn’t pretend 
to be 
Yet, nestling against such well-antholo- 
gized classics as Yeats’ “‘Red Hanrahan,” 
Joyce’s “Counterparts,” Wilde’s 
“The Happy Prince” are unfamiliar 
items like Jim Phelan’s “Bell Wethers,” 
Seumas O’Kelly’s “Nan Hogan’s House,” 


one of those “best” samplings. 


and 


and Arnold Hill’s “Miss Gillespie and 
the Micks,” all of which deserve their 
inclusion among such illustrious com- 


pany. 

“Nan Hogan’s House,” with its mas- 
terful interplay of the home-making in- 
stincts of two Irish women would get 
my vote as the finest piece in the entire 
were it not facts: 
like readers, I am _ over-familiar 
with the classics in this collection, and, 
besides, it also contains ‘The Miracu- 


for two 


most 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 


SWIFT VICTORY 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. and 
Dominic Hughes, O.P. 
On the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. Father 
Farrell, author of My Way of Life, had 
planned and partly written this book 
before his death. It has been com- 
pleted by his friend and colleague, 
Father Hughes. $3.25 


TOWARDS EVENING 


by Mary Hope 


On having a happy old age, by an 
author who is doing so. She sees old 
age as a season given by God for mak- 
ing final preparations for heaven and 
in this book is considering how best to 
use it. We think this will specially 
please readers who are not yet really 
old, but who see old age coming and 
are wondering how to meet it. $3.00 


Another pair of reprints in the 
NEW WORLD CHESTERTON series: 


THE POET AND THE 
LUNATICS 


Mystery stories with a pleasant twist: 
each has a double problem—spot the 
lunatic as well as catch the criminal. 
The central character in each story 
is that eccentric poet and artist, 


Gabriel Gale. $3.00 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES 


Thirty-nine short essays: the result 
‘so the author says) of sitting still and 
letting adventures and marvels settle 
on him like flies. $2.75 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed 
& Ward's OWN TRUMPET which also 
contains our whole Fall list. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Teresa MacGill. All the address you 
need is— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


October, 1955 





lous Revenge,” a Shavian piece not 
widely known, which tends rather to 
overshadow the rest, it’s that fantasti- 
cally good. 


Subject matter, as might be expected, 


is heavy on the supernatural and re- | 


ligious and there is, in style, much that 
is humorous, much that is somber, much 
that is folksy, with that country charm 
peculiar to the Irish. All-in-all, a well- 
rounded and worthwhile collection. 
CLARE POWERS. 


WATERFRONT 
By Budd Schulberg. 


320 pages. 
Random House. $3.95 
This is a moving and er 
dramatic story of the 
victims of racketeering . 
on the New York - 
waterfront, a system j 


so highly organized 





and protected that it 


condemns thousands a 
upon thousands of 

; B. Schulberg 
men to. virtual slav- 


ery. Investigations have been made time | 


and time again, but somewhere along 
the line they have been stopped, and 
kickbacks, short 
gangs, and the shape-up continue to 
flourish. Men_ stand 
alter morning in 
though their fate has been determined 
One 
the men describes how the hiring boss 


so pilferage, bribes, 
g 


in line morning 


order to be _ hired, 


long since by the higher-ups. of 


looks right through him “like I’m an 
No willing 


eves ¢every- 


open winder.” one. is to 
talk—there 


where—and if you complain, you are 


are and ears 


likely to find yourself in the river, 
hacked to pieces, or pushed off the 
root. Have they no one to turn to? 


Their unions are 
they 
parliamentary front, have a secret fund 
for and 


And the answer is no. 


gangster dominated: 


keep up a 


“fighting Communism,” are 
ready to discipline anyone who steps 
out of line. 
The 


vivid, 


narrative is richly textured and 


but 
as the author is exploring a condition 


the ending is inconclusive, 


rather than an action. The mood never 
lightens throughout this long narrative, 
men are caught like rats; they can do 
nothing for themselves or for anyone 
else, and so are cynical, cruel, resigned, 


or callous. Pop Doyle says to his daugh- 


ter, “I know as much about the water- 
front as anybody. And I know it’s 
something you don’t fool with—if ye 


wanna keep alive.” 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 
GRANDFATHER STORIES 


By Samuel H. Adams. 
Random House. 


312 pages. 


$3.50 


I think it only fair to say at the outset 
that the following will probably be a 
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GloWindow 
"STAINED GLASS” 
Painting Kit 


The blazing splendor of stained glass— 
created and colored by yourself on beauti- 
ful translucent plastic panels. 


THE PERFECT GIFT FOR THE 
CATHOLIC CHILD OR ADULT 


The “GloWindow” easy-to-do kit contains 
a set of four panels, 6 x 8 inches, with in- 
for you to 
plastic paints, mixing 
Pictures can be mounted 
chool, 


color, transparent 
pans, brush, etc. 
in windows to beautify your home, s 
or church. 


4 Different Pictures in Each Series 


SERIES $ 3 Oe aid Cash, Check 
| R101 SAINTS Money Order 

R102 EASTER 

R103 CHRISTMAS 

R104 BIBLE STORIES 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 





SCHOOLS—CHURCHES—FUND RAISING 
Write for Reduced Prices in Quantity 











‘ 

| BLAINE COMPANY INC. DEPT. A | 
| 130 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. | 
| Enclosed find $ OG avics .. sets | 
| ] R101 Saints R103 Christmas | 
| R102 Easte R104 Bible Stories | 
| MING: eiccadaveweivssemededucccauncucedgvceatese | 
Address sews | 
| City Z ..sta | 
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NEW! TIMELY! PRACTICAL! 


“HAPPY MARRIED LIFE” ($3.25) 


by 
REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 
(Divine Word Missionaries) 


THE PERFECT! THE CORRECT GIFT! 
1. FOR THE ENGAGED 
2. FOR THE NEWLYWEDS 
3. FOR THE MARRIED 


MIRAMAR BOOK DEPT., 
ISLAND CREEK, MASS. 
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New Way to 
Improve Your 


ENGLISH 


POOR English car indicap yo 
ore than you may realize 
P more ‘than ‘ little I r 
to vou is a sign of a of Pasi ’ 
tion to others. A comn and of ef- 
f ve English kes you more 
fu confide pens up 
greater opportur s you 
D t allow yourself t © « sarrassed ’ 
by mistakes ii li 
tic use f word I just 
ut 1 day—S Cody 100 Sherwin Cody 
Se't-¢ rrecti Trewe reatl 
prove your English 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH fail coup for 32-4 
trated book Expla Ir Cody's method Filled wit 
fascinat stor It wi prove a rev gt to you. It's 
! TEE. No obligat D ¢ fet tack la 
TODAY Sherwin Cody 


Course in English, 6610 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. ¥ 
ISHerwin CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH 1 
16610 Central Dr., Port Washington, N.Y.1 
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WEBSTER’S 


(14 Volume) ENCYCLOPEDIA & DICTIONARY 


The completeness of n encyclopedia \ 


Se 








¥ ignificent 
es bound ns nitone leathe Cor 
th «e e book shel 


Reg Now only $24.40 complete 


$49.95 


Cc. D. & F. MAIL ORDER CO. 
99-16 193rd Street Hollis, N. Y. 

















“INSPIRA-LITE” 


New and improved. Features beautiful 


color reproductions of Sallman's 
world-famous religious paintings. A 
lovely picture by day, especially in- 
spiring when lighted at night. 

Ideal for Shut-Ins, Hospital Patients 
The Perfect Night Light for Children 
Frames finished in mahogany or limed 
oak, gold trimmed. Case is metal, 
slides into place. Complete with bulb, 
cord and switch. Size 6x7”. $5.95 ea. 
7. Mahogany 

595 Head of Christ 
596 Christ at Door 
597 Good Shepherd 
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op FREE cATALoe 598 Boy Christ 
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mast want 600 Christ at Door 
INCLUDING 601 Good Shepherd 
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| unique 


reaction. 

that many will love 
Hopkins Grandfather 
and that neither the author nor the pub- 
feel re- 


viewer's reaction. 


and solitary I suspect 


persons Samuel 


\dams’ Stories, 


lisher need worried by one 


Phat reaction is perhaps too personal. 


But | find that Americana, per se, is not 
enough for me—not, that is, when it is 
the only effect created by what are 
meant to be stories, or at the very least 
sketches. This is a book one would like 
to like. One approaches it with expecta 
tion, for it deals (as a dust jacket ac 
curately puts it) with “growing up in 

pstate New York in the 1880's.” In a 
sense Mr. Adams, recalling his boyhood 
there, is paying homage to his two 
erandfathers, one a minister, the othe 
what for want of a better term one may 
describe as an old Erie Canaler. 

Yet, whether he is reminiscing about 
such bygone urban customs as New 
Year's visiting (when the boys made 


their social “debuts” and the girls stayed 


at home), or telling canal tales, 


whethe? 


he is dealing with drawing rooms or 
saloons, Mr. Adams writes in an intel 
lectual, unbending stvle that, for me, is 
nostalgic, all right, but far from the 
mellow, humorous reminiscing one 
would expect. Rather, it sounds. stiff- 
necked, pedantic, and dull. 

Curiously, the warmth of a truly per- 


sonal reminiscence (which I don’t doubt 


this really is) is missing, perhaps be- 


cause there is 


not enough 
rot enough earthiness. At 


emerged, 


unbending, 
any rate. what 
was a minutely detailed 
lithograph of the bygone American scene 
that badly But 
others perhaps will not feel the same. 


CLARI 


for me, 
needs a touch of color. 


POWERS, 


MAYBE TM DEAD 


By Joe Klaas. 408 pages. 
Macmillan. $4.50 
When the Russian of- 


fensive of World War 
II finally Po- 
land and Eastern Ger- 
inundated 
matter of 


began, 
many were 
within a 


months. Caught in this 





flood men and ma- 

chines should have 

been a somber pris- Joe Klaas 
oner of war camp at Sagan. Here over 


ten thousand Allied prisoners patiently 
awaited liberation. 
The Red Army was but fourteen miles 


away with pincers around the camp 
both north and south. Dreams were 
about to be fulfilled; freedom was at 
hand. But then, with only four short 
hours of notice, the prisoners were¢ 
ordered to march west, away from lib- | 
eration into months more of captivity. 
This was a desperate attempt on the 
part of the Nazis, for thousands of 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 






















HOTEL 


Hawaiian staffed, the spell of 
Old Polynesia is perpetuated. In 
the heart of Waikiki, a half-block 

from the beach, theaters, 
shopping areas, restaurants and 
night clubs, each modern unit 
is complete with kitchenette, 
tile bath and dressing room. 


Write for brochure 
or see your travel agent 


260 Beachwalk 





IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 











Make and Sell 


ROSARIES 


for profit © gifts * as a hobby 
no experience needed 







Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. for profit, gifts, 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
your spare time — or as a profit- 
able full time business. See how 
m easy it is to start this fun-filled 
(@) hobby of money-making business! 
Send 10¢ for Large Iilustrated 
Wholesale Catalog Today! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. 








COMPLETE 
RELIGIOUS 
LINE 








YOUR ORGANIZATION 
SELLS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
SELL CATHOLIC CARDS 
100% PROFIT FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
Sell Catholic cards, wraps and gifts with the 
true Christmas theme. Finest merchandise— 


lowest prices. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG NOW 


FATHER GALES, DEPT. S 
260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 














' P CHURCH BULLETINS 





Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe — Board. 


Dignified 
hae 7,000 IN Use, Veorense attend- 

















uoaamearto 01 
sop of ance, interest and collections. Write 
today for Illus. Catalog SI. E. 
WILL LAST A Winters Speclaity Company, Daven- 
LIFE Tome port, lowa. 
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risoners might affect a peace treaty. 
Possibly they might serve as hostages 
md even keep the Allies from bombing 
a redoubt the SS troops hoped to es- 


blish high in the Alps. 
Maybe I’m Dead is concerned pri- 
marily with this torced march across 


the frozen wastes of Poland and Eastern 
Germany that 1945. 
The narrative focuses group of 
\merican Air Force 
out their struggle to 


began January, 
on a 
ofhcers and reels 
alive in 40 
\mong the prin- 


Jim Weis, Major 


slay 


ylow zero weather. 


cipal ¢ haracters are 


Build Up Tired Blood... 
Feel Stronger FAST! 








eosin 7 days or money back! 


If you feel weak and run-down, it may be 
due to what doctors call iron-deficiency 
anemia*—or, in other words, Tired Blood. 
If that’s your trouble, take GERITOL, the 
fast-acting, high potency tonic that builds up 
























































Smith, Colonel Condon, and Al Koczeck. Tired Blood and helps you feel stronger fast! 
They are skillfully developed both In only one day, GERITOL iron is in your 
through =dialogue and interior mono- bloodstream carrying strength and energy to 
jogues interposed between every four every part of your body. Tastes good, too! 
or five chapters. Two tablespoons of fast-acting GERITOL 
{ documentary novel of quality, contain twice the iron in a pound of calves’ 
Maybe I’m Dead should be a best-seller: liver. Get GERITOL, liquid or tablets, at 
= it has all the charm and cleverness of your drugstore. Feel Stronger Fast—within 
— § Stalag 17 plus an added dimension of 7 days—or your money back! 
a realism. 
GEORGE A, CEVASCO,. ERI i Ol ‘ 
DUST OVER THE CITY LIQUID or TABLETS for TIRED BLOOD 
S By André Langevin. 215 pages. ———_—_—_—_-_— - —_— 
Putnam. $3.00 
A layer of dust from THE BEAUTY AND IMPACT OF YOUR BIBLE DEVELOPED TO ITS FULLEST 
the asbestos mines of _" 
he F h Canadian 
the French Canadiz = 
ul ee | . 
in. of Macklin cow PATHWAYS IN HOLY SCRIPTUS 
ers its streets, its roof- _ 
tops, and even the : a : 
’ . ‘ i P Very Rev. Damasus Winzen O.S.B 
souls of some of its % seh ase 
: 3 Prior, Mount Saviour Monastery 
people. ‘To city-bred, AY. SERIES I 
a skillful, young Doctor . ; eae ‘i Baas ; 
Ste Dubois still pas Ae Langevin It makes the reading of your Bible a new and inspiring experience. By demon- 
ni = aoe » : : ; strating the interrelation and similarity of events and signs in different times 
sionately in love with his unfaithful and books of the Bible, “Pathways” underlines and emphasizes the Will of God 
wife, the townspeople’s indifference to toward man and man’s redemption. Sent in five sections corresponding to the 
his plight is painful. The parish priest, Liturgical Season 
= ae - . * i $3. 
sandalized by Alain’s acceptance of his Approx. 188 pp Price $3.00 
by wife’s lover in their home, works out a Address Orders to 
DW | plan, unforeseeably tragic, to separate Mount Saviour Workshop Box 361 Elmira, New York 
on the unconventional and unbelievably 
ne immature Madeleine from her lover. 
Stat- But to Alain, having charge of his wife's 
‘sit soul is to secure her happiness, not | MADONNA VEILS 
be her salvation. In a paradoxical way, BEAUTIFUL fa In plastic case, carry 
s! for he is not formally religious, his 7 PIECE STEAK aig | in your purse 
ated . : , eC : ee Ww hen visiting the 
vision of his own saintliness increases : | ee 3 
teats a eae i Be TERRIFIC BARGAIN! Seven piece steak set at | Blessed Sacrament 
S a’ a See ee | the low price of only $3.95. Six beautiful steak Price $1.00 Pp». 
a comes more and more torturous to him | knives expertly crafted of the finest stainless | ‘ 
: until, frustrated by desire, he tempo- | steel. Blades have full serration. Popular molded | P. 0. Box 41 Buffalo 17, N.Y- 
s rarily takes to drink. ivory pistol-grip handles. Complete with hand- —_—__—_ — 
i ne chen —* cond | some serve-it and store-it molded tray. You'll z ; 
€ characters In Eilts secon’ | be delighted with this set. And at this reduced FROM TRELAND 
novel are beautifully drawn, somewhat | price you will order additional sets for showers Lovely Catholic Christmas Cards 
in the manner of Francois Mauriac, al- | - i go been pened your ee with original verse by Brian O'Higgins. 
though with perhaps less explicitly re- | list, too: Postpaid. send check or money order | ONLY $2 PER DOZEN. 
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ligious motivation. There is old retir- Please send cash, chech or money order 
; a ag .__ | REDDING, CONN. | IRISH PARCELS 
ing Doctor Lafleur, whose faith in Alain ‘ P: aL 
85 Middle Abbey Street Dublin, Ireland 
J never wavers and who attempts to 











= assuage Alain’s misery by imparting his 








a own philosophy of shielding people _NEW FUND RAISING PLAN! 
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NEW “Heats-its-Own-Water”’ 
48-CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 


URN GIVEN to 


Your Church or Group 
- without 1c cost! 


Get this big new-type gleaming 
48-Cup Electric West Bend Coffee 
Urn and never payor send a single 
penny! Heats its own water! Doz- 
ens of other exclusive features. I'll 
send this new-type Urn to you in 
advance along with a supply of my 
famous flavoring. All you need to 
do is have 10 members of your group 
each sell only 6 bottles and the 48-Cup 
Urn is yours to keep! Take as long as 60 
days. Nomoney down. ..wegivecredit. 
Not & cent of your money is needed, 
ever. Write now for this amazing offer. 


Anna ElizabethWade, 1936 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Why Are SMART People 
So DUMB About 


VITAMINS? 


Spend 10 Minutes to Learn 
How to Save up to 40% 




















Vitamins are costing Americans over three hundred million 
dollars a year. Much of this vast sum is spent needlessly 
It’s time folks taking vitamins should be told the plain 
facts. Over 1,000,000 families have stopped taking vitamin 
products just on faith, prestige and with the mistaken be 
lief that ‘‘high price’’ means ‘‘quality.’’ They have learned 
the truth and are informed! No longer need you complair 
about the high cost of vitamins. Now you can get quick 
proof if you are getting your money's worth 
Without cost or obligation you may get the answers to 
all the vitamin questions. Do you know just what vitamins 
€ do for you? Do you know the sole test of ‘‘quality’’ in 
y mins is “‘correct unitage’’’ How effective is the new 
wonder vitamin B-12 and Folie Acid in building rich, red 
bloody Are the lipotropic factors Inositol, Choline and 
vitamin B-6 of value in sclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries)’ If your hair is ning gray, can vitamins be 
fagged out about o’clock every 
» with vitamins? Is there such 


vitamin or what have vita 
ou be immune from avitamin- 
vitamins in cereals, bread, but- 





ter, meats and vegetable Is it necessary to pay $19.50 
monthly for food supplements rich in California-grown na 
tural factors? These questior nd many others which have 
perplexed thousands of people are answered in the most in- 
forn ative EE kK vitamins ever written. It is sim- 





ple easy t 


inderstand and fascinating, and most impor- 
1 save money! You 








tant of all, it will tel w you may 

should not miss this opportunity to get the facts about 
vitamins without cost or any obligation. No agents will call 
Do not spend a sing y for vitamins until you get this 
book. Stop buying ns blindly. Send postcard today 
for this FREE book and catalog of over 100 products to 
VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. T-320, 880 Broadway, New 
York 3, N. Y. or Dept. T-320, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 19, Calif. 





ACCORDIONS 
AT LOWEST 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or yous 
money back! NOW you can save upto 50% 
by direct purchase from America’s leadir 

distributor_of Jamous genuine ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 













As Little As 


10 













Zone_ State 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


ikea ee tee Dept. TS-105 attr eee me 





| addition. 


makes Alain feel unclean with his sly 
taunts. 

Committed at first only to pity, Alain 
emerges from the final tragedy a man 
in love with mankind, as represented 
by his fellow townspeople, in a book 
which well deserves the Prix du Cercle 
de Livre de France award it received in 
1953. 


ADELAIDE GARVIN, 





THE WAY TO THE GOLD 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 375 pages. 
Doubleday. $3.95 


The Way to the Gold starts as a slow- | 
moving thriller, stiffens to a brisk and 
chilling pace, turns folksy, and ends in 
a grand exposé scene with the local | 
constabulary waiting offstage—handcufts 
ready. | 

The story of Joe Mundy begins in a 
cell (imprisoned unfairly) which he 
shares with Ned Glaze, ““The Last of the 
Great Train Robbers.” Before Glaze 
dies, he tells Joe where he had hidden 
one hundred thousand in gold. On his 
release, Joe sets out to find it. His quest 


takes him to Greenbay, Washington, 
and it seems that the whole town is 
waiting for him—ready to take their 


cut if the money is found. 





Here is a plot with possibilities—were | 
it handled with suspense and economy. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Steele’s novel has a 
tendency to dawdle when it should race. | 
Flashbacks without much flash, love-in-a- 
hall-bedroom, folksy 
fashion 


get-togethers, and | 
down the 
tale. The author seems to be trying to 
write different stories at 
rather than charac- 
terization to bind them together. 


even a show slow 


several once, 
using coincidence 

Except where action scenes lift it to 
sudden highs, the style verges on the 
pedestrian. These high points—th¢ 
night Joe hears the convict Morse code 


tapping out his name through the 
boarding house, the salvaging of the 
sunken trailer, the arduous trek that 


takes Joe to the edge of discovery—show 
what this tale of robbers and cops might 
have been. Love in a cottage and 
human gore require a master hand to 
mix well. Too often, Mr. Steele’s story- 
telling talents do not quite meet the 
assignment he has set himself. 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE PSALMS. Introduction by Mary 
Perkins Ryan. 306 pages. Fides. $3.95. 
Since the publication of the new Latin 
Psalter a various trans- 
the Psalms have 


few years ago, 
been made. 
rhis new Fides translation is a welcome 
Although it reflects the 
cabulary and phraseology of different 
translations, it is fresh, idiomatic, and 
readable. It was made with an eye to 
being read aloud or sung; for this rea- 


lations of 


vo- 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








4 volume 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


e each volume complete 
for a Church season 
e light weight and easy 
to hold 
IDEAL GIFT for a treas- 
ured friend. Easy to slip 
into pocket or handbag. 
Simplified arrangement, 
improved type. 
FREE 
10-page illustrated 
folder on the 4 
volume Saint An- 
drew Daily Missal, 
the Regular and 
Lerge Editions. 
FOR SALE at all Catholic Church 
Goods and Book Stores. 


E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-417 Sibley St. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Deafened 
Doctor Confesses 


— in new book on Deafness 


New York, N.Y.: The amazing story of 
a leading ear specialist — deafened him- 
self for over 15 years, was revealed today. 
In his 63 page book he frankly confesses 
his own hard-of-hearing problem, his diff- 
culties, embarrassment, and how through 
years of study and experience he found 
the solution to his own predicament. 

The publisher’s edition of this book 
sells for $1.00 in book stores everywhere, 
but Audivox offers a special limited edi- 
tion, containing exactly the same text, to 
any hard-of-hearing person at no cost. 
For your Free Copy, in a plain enve- 
lope, write Audivox, Inc., Dept. $4, 123 
Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Name and 
address on a postcard is sufficient. 
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A Gift FOR ALL CHILDREN 


The Blessings before and after meals--- 





Exquisitely framed in rich, 


antique ivory and gold plastics. 





Suitable for hanging on a wall or to 


Prius stand on table or buffet. 
ENCOURAGE YOUR CHILDREN ORDER A SET TODAY 
s .00 SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 

1 PER SET 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY IMMEDIATELY REFUNDED |! 


THE ROLAN Co. 
$02 CHARLES ST.  SHARPSVILLE, PA 
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MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents ~2/ 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation, Simply 
addr 
PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 2710, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 













FREE 
BOOK 











q 
+ 
f 
i = - , 
If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
§ Church, Club, School, ete., in your town you 
will be interested in this modern Folding Ban- 
quet Table. Write for Catalog and special dis- 


counts to institutions and organizations. 


MYT 283 CHURCH ST. 


POCONO 


ATION or HONEYMOO 
mov? Nt SinY LODGE has EVERY THING 


Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘*Club 
Adjoining estate of Villa of toa ne ady 
Seasonal Sports. OVEN ALL YEAR. 
s Bklet. V 8 et. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 











Suzanne.”" 
of Poconos. 
Mesut 

v 























Christmas 
Begins 
with 


Christian 














Cards 





x 


FOLDED SIZE: 4'3” x S'4 


Yes, 
Benedictine 
beautiful. 


the kind of cards made by the 


monks: artistic, simple, 
On quality paper, at 
prices most persons can afford. Com- 
ments by 


yet 


others: “I've been looking 


for such cards for a long time”... 


“So expressive of true meaning of 
Christmas” “Artistically tasteful” 
“devout but not ‘gooey’ ”’ Pie’ 


delight to order them!” 


NAMES IMPRINTED, 
MODERATE COST 





FREE 32-page catalog pictures 


each card. Also gift items 











CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 600, Conception, Mo. 
OR ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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son, it flows easily without becoming | 
sing-song. It is easy to criticize a trans- | 


lation: this one occasionally changes the 
tense and mood of verbs; 
the at the lines not 


cHectively; less frequently, it uses a word 


at times it uses 


comma ends of too 
or phrase one would like to see ironed 
out.” But these are small things to pay 
for a clear, apt, 
The 
layman, 


and very readable trans- 
lation. introduction is excellent for 
the and the brief notes point 
up well how the Psalms are ideal pray- 
ers. Lhe Catholic who has never learned 
to pray the Psalms should find this trans- 


lation very helpful. 





By Father | 
Publish- 
think of 

as simply a_so- 

Many 


Way 


SOBRIETY 
john Doe. 
ing Co., $5.00. 
\lcoholics 
bering-up 
A.A. 
ficd. Sobriety and Beyond emphasizes 
that A.A. interested 
serenity 


AND BEYOND. 
SMT 
Many peopl 


ene 
O40 pages. 
Anonymous 


outfit. members — of 


feel the same and are dissatis- 
and | 
and that serenity depends on 
stand with God. The book, 


compilation of writings originally pub- 


is in sobriety 


how we a 


lished as The Golden Books, is a thor- 
ough application of — the © spiritual |, 
meaning at the heart of the A.A. pro- | 
} gram. Intended originally for members | 
| of AJA, it is written pamphlet style | 
with a direct moral emphasis. It is not 

a theory of alcoholism; it is a guide to 
living up to the A.A. program and 
achieving serenity of mind and soul. 
The anonymous author, a Catholic | 
priest, writes simply, plainly. For A.A. 


members—and non-members—it 
daily 


is good, 
consider- 
little 


Unfortunately, 
the 


reading. 
the 
high. 


ing format, price seems a 


DANTE: THE DIVINE COMEDY. 
Tr. by Dorothy 
Penguin. S0.85. 


if. 
390 
Dante reminds too 
He 
and 
Savers 


Purgatory. Savers. 


pages. 


many people of Hell; reminds too 
few Purgatory His 
Purgatory Miss us, 
“the least known, the least quoted—and 
the 


more 


ol Heaven. 


is, reminds 


most beloved.” is a less distorted, 
and 
sinners 


It in 


human 
pentant 


tranquil world—re- 
of 
our world. 
the 
aim 
trans- 
result 
does not 


becoming worthy 
a real sense, 
Savers’ translation 
of the 
“to be as exact as possible” 
lating 


heaven. is, 
M iss 


lerza 


keeps 


rima her 





original; is 
while 
into modern English. ‘The 
Dante. She 
stay as Close to the original as 
more additions 
tions than Fletcher. But 
not trot. Grandgent 
translation of Dante be independently | 
clear and that it run trippingly. Miss | 
Sayers does both. Her notes very | 
well directed. all, not | 
“intellectual substance” 


is a very readable 
Anderson; 
she uses and substitu- 
a translation is 
insisted that 


a a } 


are 


\bove she does 
water down the 
the though she prepares the 


uninitiated carefully. 


of poem, 


Her work deserves 





high praise. 
readers, 


May she bring Dante more 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





new 
forelefbiteya 






to this 
very popular 
series of 
cartoon books 


ww? 
80 | each 


This brilliantly funny book of cartoons 
depicts two young nuns back at college. 
Laughs from cover to cover! 

Other favorite titles 
CONVENT BELLES MONSIGNOR 
SAINTS ALIVE ANGELS ABROAD 

If you order less than 3 books please 
add 15¢ a copy for mailing costs. 
ABBEY BOOKS Desk io 
P.O. Box 405, Greenwich, Connecticut 


YOU ARE INVITED! 





to relish the i ig OUR LADY'S WORKS. Make 
HER BLESSED, HOS AItIES ‘ elf, for gifts, for sale— 
for les Vrite today fe tEE catalog with ea to- 
follow instructions. L 1B ER \L Ty KMS TO THE RELI- 
Gious 


MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 


pt. 3K 
43 Onota Street Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








Let this picture bring 
HAPPINESS 
INTO YOUR HOME 


a 


‘ 





: 

J 
This original and inspired study of the 
Master is « photograph of the original 
painting by deJavann, 8 X 10 Sepia Tone. 
Beautifully mounted, no additional framing 
required. This will be sent to you for Two 
Dollars. A perfect and most thoughtful gift. 
If not more than pleased your Dollar re- 
funded by return mail. 
Sacred Subjects P. O. Box 164 
New York 36, N. 
Sacred Subjects P. O. Box 164, Dept. S 
New York 36, N. Y. 
I enclose $2, send me your photograph of 
deJavann’s study Christ. I must be 
satisfied or my dollar will be refunded im- 


mediately. 


NGO ccoccces 


Address ....... 


State 
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| THERE’S A BOWERY 
| IN YOUR TOWN 
| 


(Continued from page 18) 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 





go into a back room filled with second. 
hand trousers, shirts, ties, socks, and 
shoes and fit himself. He can go to 
another room and play checkers oy 
cards with other men whose problems 
are like his. He can go into a big 
auditorium and sit and watch basket. 
ball on television, or football, or base. 
ball. He can read or he can write. He 
can go into the basement to a clean, 
steamy room and take a shower. Two 
razors and a cream are on a table if he 
wants to use them. 

\s many as 800 men can be taken 
care of at Holy Name in one day. Fo 
the past four years, kind friends and 
“graduates” have helped to under 
write the $72,000 it costs to run the 
place. One of the original backers oj 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 


Write for: to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 


Beautiful, new 









































Free Catalogue stacking in minimum space. Choice of the shelter is Judge Jonah Goldstein. 
showing entire luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette , Others, who have heard about it send So life! 
a line in- upholstery. Many beautiful color small checks and old clothes litle 
4 > : : . . . the smi 
Sees dais combinations in famous, long-lasting hubby 
tablet arm baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable = a ge 
ty for both sitting and kneeling OT all cases at the shelter are al- Ne Wash 
coholics. About 40 per cent ar — 
os — | ‘le , tho are living on sm caggbins 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, aneiopit _— * k . : B -_ ar 
, ; : bh: ‘ OCi: , cks. Fathe mnie aga 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, III. i ey Se ee See oae 
f now a banker. He takes the social secur- CIND} 
. Hod ; ee EST S 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS ity check each month, puts it in a safe voIck 
| ; ; “ 
| and gives each man a withdrawal card. ALS 
| Every time he needs a dollar, he comes oe 
to Fathers Brennan, Melody, or Dono- posta 
van and gets it. This prevents losing = 
RETAIL . all on one binge. 
\ \fter several weeks of help, if the al 
$590 coholic shows signs of straightening up 
E Each Daily C. F. ‘ - id 7 +e 
Capsule Contains: he is encouraged to talk about his 
Vitamin A : : — » > ‘ 
: Tobe SIAP Deits family, his true home address, name 
itamin D , i » » h: ‘oble 
sak heat icin ol next of kin, etc. If he has pro dems 
Vitamin C 75 mg. which can be resolved, they are given 
30 DAYS SUPPLY et my peg 
Vitamin B: 2.5 me, care and attention. If not—il, lor ex- - 
» ~~ i i 6 ) me. : ept. 
Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula yiania 81s 1 mee ample, he has no family, no real home- =e 
tacin mide még. . f 
Calcium then he is encouraged to become a : 
Pantothenate 4 meg. ‘ ; 
Vitamin E 21.U. member of the Shelter and is given an : 
i} Folic Acid 0.5 mg. - . P = 
Calcium 75 me. identification card complete with photo, 
= Phosphorus 58 meg. . 
; Iron 30 mg. which says: ( 
Cobalt 0.04 mg. . - : 
MINERALS AND AMINO ACID ee Copper 0.45 mg. 1. In case of accident or death please 
"i Manganese 0.5 mg . _ ‘ 3 - & 
wi Molybdenum 0.1 mz. notify immediately a Catholic priest. 
25 proven ingredients lodine 0.075 meg. Min ow al » Holy Name Centet 
11 Vitamins (including Cetacsium : 2 me. a. rite or phone ly Na 4 \ 
Blood-Building B;2 and Masncsion Peony for Homeless Men, 18 Bleecker Street, 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, . _ = on Wane New York 12, N. Y. Canal 6-5848. C 
~% Choline, Inositol, and Methionine Te Inositol 15 mg. oh M tap : 2, . 
~ dl-Methionine oe cae The reason for this is that Fathae ( 
\, 4] NOW YOURS FRE Compore this formula Brennan promises each man, with the ] 
with any other! ‘ Wl attend: > ‘ and 
Yes, we want to send you FREE a 30-day supply of (ee eee eee eS card and with attendance at Mass .: 
high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules (a $5.00 value) i VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 121 j | reception of the Sacraments, that he will 
s0 you Can iscover for yoursel 10W muc ealthier, . . , -* y 
happier and peppier you may feel after a few days’ 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, WN. Y. never lie in Potter's Field. Holy Name 
trial! Each capsule supplies your body with well over { Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven I . : ; ee ee 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 important VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, Center has its own big plot in Calvary 
vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol and | and full information about the VITASAFE plan. i : ww . : “un, le 
amino acid. Iam not under any obligation to bay any additional t Cemetery, Queens. There, its “Gentle 
. vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, = . " at 
seaside ee ent ate ee 1 I will be given the opportunity to accept or reject men of the Bowery repose, 1n the main, 
i & <aowernmnenn eeiats pe San Phar os strict | the benefits and substantial savings offered by the Bf | . , iene 
S. Governm egulations demand that you get VITASAFE Plan. In any case, the trial month's in a state of grace. 
exactly what the label states — pure ingredients ' supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free | . 
whose beneficial effects have been proven time and stacey “ , Someday we will know all of the 
time again! " I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for i / Icoholi M hil it 
: packing and postage nswers to alcoholism eanwnhile, 1 
Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half } a . ’ “ 
details ‘of ng nn a gh ome [es greene I i a ee aie | would be helpful if those of us who 
with a 30-day supply of vitamins every month for | | have the good fortune to be sobe 
just $2.00 — 60% less than the usual retail price AGGrESS . 6... eee e eee eeeneeenneneneeenenees : 
— remember, = 508s, y af toes aupeaten We times Date Zone... State ! | would try to understand those to whom ai 
— so mail coupon today! | This offer is limited to those who have never before I | “one is too many, and 100 arent ] 
aken advantage of this generous trial. Only one ° ; 
VITASAFE CORPORATION | trial supply per family. 1 ene ugh. F 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old or broken Jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, a _ eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information, 
ROSE REFINERS 
|_29- AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, III. 


Cindy Walker ¥&k DOLL 


WASH HER 


With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN Hair 


©@ She Walks—Sits— 
Sleeps—Stands 
@ Turns Head As She 
Walks 
®@ “Magic Action” Legs 
© Completely Washable 
® Unbreakable 
Construction 
® Guaranteed Walking 
Mechanism 
@ LARGE 14” TALL 
CINDY DOES 
EVERYTHING 


Nationally Advertised 








plus 50c shipping or 
C.0.D, plus postage 
girl walking with her 
beautifully formed, n to 
dimples and creases in her 
s and will hold (no 


So lifelike you’ll think she’s a real 
little mother. Cindy Walker is 
the small details of finger nails, 
hubby arms and legs. She ass 
ping) all lifelike positions. 
and undressed in standard 14” doll costumes 
ye washed and combed; ber pigtails braided and set in any 
fashion desired. Nothing can go wrong with her working 
parts and she is molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
assures Years and years of loving play. Cindy Walker is 
the answer to every girl's prayers. Commended by Parent 
Magazine. Union-Made in U.S.A. by skilled American 
workers. Satisfaction — mditionally Guaranteed rice 
neludes dress illustrate 
CINDY W e KER IS AL _ + AILABLE 
Y ADE 2a ‘ 
Ne or? mally 


eve 


IN THE 
. WITH GENUINE 
eatin at $15.95 OUR 

plus 506 Hanning or C.O.D. plus postag e 
REGULAR SIZE CINDY WALKER 20” Roe 
GENUINE MAMA VOICE. Nationally advertised ¢ 
OUR PRICE $5.9s plus 50¢ hipping or 


NOW YOU CAN DRESS CINDY, TOO — 
SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING 


LARG 
MAMA 
PRICE 


pA 


( 0 ‘iD. cae 


























STYLE 14” SIZE{ 20” SIZE} 23” SIZE 
Hat & Coat Ensemble 79¢ 98¢ $1.10 
Bridal Ensemble 98¢ $1.49 $1.79 
Plaid Vinyl Raincape 29¢ 39¢ 49¢ 
Ballerina Outfit 49¢ 98% $1.10 
Hostess Coat 29¢ 69¢ 79¢ 
heer Nightgown 39¢ 59¢ 69¢ 
1AL PRICE TF YOU 
ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS $2.98 $3.98 $4.98 
P. J. HILL COMPANY 


Dept. P-319 Newark 1, N. J. 





PASSIONIST READING: 





CONFIDENCE 
IN GOD) 


(Cafidence in God 


Words of encour- 


agement to show 


God wants your 
love. 96 pp...25¢ 





| THINKING 
| WITH GOD 


To help you in 


restful, tranquil 
prayer. Beautiful 
2-color cover. 5” x 


7”, 64 pp.....25¢ 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 


') 


Your editorial, “he Ultraconservative 
and Internationalism,”’ was the most dis- 
gusting that I have ever read. 


WILLIAM J. FLEMING 
Cuicaco, ILb. 
The “ultraconservative”’ which you have 
been describing baffles my imagination. .. . 
MicHarL J. GREEN 
New York, N. Y. 
Your editors and publishers will be 
flabbergasted when time comes 
for renewal Pure SIGN subscrip- 


utterly 
round of 
tions. 

Marit 


N.. ¥. 


SIMMONS 
VALLEY 


STREAM, L. L., 
Without a 
American 
Catholic 


doubt 
trash 
magazine. 
R. 
HIGHLANDS, 


the most slanted 


anti published in a 


evel 


Epwarp Murray, 


MAss. 


JR. 
NEWTON 


the 


to 


Obviously, when 
upon, 
of 


and 


Popes are 
the in- 
Catho- 
should 
charity 


called 
sulting 


as it were, bless 
let 


we 


anyone, fellow 
it 
sweel 


alone 
all 


bounds of 


sinners 
that the 
been traversed. 


lics as are, 


be cleaa 
have 


Josertt CORRIGAN 


Paramus, N. J. 

When [subscribed to ‘Tre Sicn Maga- 
zine, | did not even remotely realize 1 
was subscribing to a semi-Communist 
propaganda sheet engaged in the nasty 
business of stirring up class antagonisms 


and hatreds in our country. 

bit of 
subscription 
an of these 
the will find 
into the trash can quite quickly. 


R. R. WaALbLact 


You can save yourself a 


from 


monev by 


removing me 
list, 


come 


your and 


as 


mailing more 


copies 
that 


to doo1 then 


way 


Kk. 


Coroxv apo, CALIF. 


Please cancel my subscription to ‘THE SIGN 


cllective at once. 
WittiaAmM B. Hancy 

PReNtON, N. J. 

Briefly, IT want to commend THE SIGN 
magazine and Father Gorman for such 
clean, forceful thinking on this much 
neglected subject in’ most Catholic peri- 
odicals, 

I only wish that I could reach some of 
your disgruntled and — unsportsmanlike 
subscribers who have sent in signed letters 
to the editor announcing cancellation of 
their subscriptions, merely because a par- 
ticular editorial or article on labor or a 
story on love disagreed with their own 
Liased views. 

James J. Cutstoum 
Quincy, Mass. 

I have been taking ‘THe Sten for almost a 
year now and in my opinion a finer maga 
zine does not exist. Your editorials have 
all been above reproach as far as 1, per- 
sonally, am = concerned. 

Mrs. Lewis A. KENNEDY 


KANsAS City, Mo. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








Free Record 


START SPEAKING 








ALMOST 
OVERNIGHT! 




































ERE’ the easiest 
way to lear n new - 
language. Listen to FREE 2-sided_non- 
breakable record. Let your eyes follow 
words in eREE Sé mple lesson. Almost at 
once you r ng whol sentences in 
penecedissesiabd your new languag with a fp ct accent! 
Offer may end soon. Rush 
¥ >S¢ to help c r cost of Also: 
“cla packaging hip- — 
: special packé n gon GERMAN 
7 | ping of free record, les- re 
son. State language ou ALIAN 
. } sot Pree te R 
"0 came want. We ll t ee in USSIAN 
formation on tull Cort JAPANESE 
2, No obligation. 
coke course. No obligation BRAZILIAN 
= 
istablished in 1882 





WAVE FUE Dent. 13310, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 





Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls. 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write te 
Rev. Brother Superior 
Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 


AFRICA 


Needs priests 


Serve God in this 
special field 





St 







Write 
information of 
the Society of 
can Missions 


for 


Rev. Director 
of Vocations 
Queen of 
Apostles Seminary 
ar edham, Mass. 





YOU...’ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 





BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire 
Brother or Priest, 
and exemplifies the 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 


to serve Him, as & 
in a monastery which stresses 
oneness of all men in Christ, 
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Do You Want To Be | CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


A TEACHING BROTHER? THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 





The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.1.C.) CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
devote themselves to teaching in G tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
School, High School and College. For in- by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
formation address: BROTHER. 
_Srather George ‘ Seether neg ae : Write: Director of Vocations 
. oun motion tn: e . 
* alfred. Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y. . Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 








Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


Brothers of Holy Cross FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

















Are you interested in dedicating your life to God Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
cuany ectivities: teaching, foreign missions, working | and interested in boarding school work or the 
rath underprrleged tore ome Work ariting. cook- | | rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
gg oy ee - ~~ one &6.6. information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


AsA AsA 
PRIEST BROTHER 
You Will: You Will: 
Pray & Study Pray & Work 
in Seminary in the Monas- 
or Monastery, tery, Learn- 
Be Ordained, ing Trades 
Preach Mis- to help with 
sions, Retreats Monastery 
As Missionary, supplies & 
Home or Abowd! = ; maintenance 








For Complete Information, Write to: 








Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. west of it. 














PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 








PIARIST FATHERS P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply tor admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
ur work open to volunteers only. Yo 
cation to the priesthood, are eligible to 





Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, lilinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 











DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 





OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Send for descriptive literature to 
ne eM SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
lore of their fellow man. Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 








THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans and aged, domestic work in 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making of vestments and altar breads. 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration 
Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the Postulate, 
For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 
4830 SALEM AVENUE DAYTON 6, OHIO 














In view of the condemnation expressed 
by many of your correspondents of your 
splendid editorial on Ultraconservative 
Catholics, I consider it my duty to con. 
gratulate you on that editorial. Like all 
your editorial utterances, it is sane, tem- 
perate, and good-humored without mincing 
words. The description of ‘The Progressive 
Conservative was equally good. I wish that 
we could all measure up as Catholics to 
your ideal. 

Josern D. Focarry 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


The Marylyke Tag 


It would be better to say that this 
is primarily for you about Katherine Bur 
ton and her “contribution” in THE SIGN for 
September. As you probably realize, those 
Guotation marks are purposeful. It is surely 
not a contribution (in) the usual sense) 
to the women’s apparel situation which 
plagues our nation and much of the workd 
today. 

Surely you agree that it is an article the 
errors in which beggar description and 
militate against an attempt to list’ and 
classify them in a letter. Surely vou realize 
that in printing it you not only exposed 
her “thinking” to criticism but also exposed 
yourself to criticism for presenting it as 
representative of true Catholic thought in 
the matter. . 

Mrs. Cuarctes E. Simeon 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Angels 


In the July issue Father Kilian McDon- 
nell, O.S.B.. wrote a letter to the editor 
regarding his article on angels. In it he 
savs that according to theology, “the fem 
inine angels and the baby angels must go.” 

I have before me a picture of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe which was given to the world 
by Our Lady herself and at the bottom 
of the picture is a baby angel. What 
answer, Father McDonnell? 

Mrs. F. J. Barton 
McMINNVILLE, OREGON 


After consulting a Mexican priest sta 
tioned near the Basilica of Our Lady of 
| Guadalupe in Mexico City, 1 would answet 
that it would be difficult to identify the 
angel in the representation as a baby angel. 
It must be remembered that the main figure 
is Our Lady. The angel at the bottom looks 
small because it is dwarfed by the domin- 
ance of Our Lady. Then, too, the figure 
looks small because only the upper half 
of the body is shown. Attempts have been 
made to identify the angel. Some say that 
it is the Archangel Gabriel, others say it 
is the Archangel Michael, which would 
seem to indicate that the angel is mascu- 
line and appears as a young man. The 
usual reproductions are greatly reduced in 
size, thus making the angel at the bottom 
appear to be very small. For this reason it 
would be easy to think that what is repre- 
sented is a baby angel. 
KintaN McDOonnety, O.S.B. 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 


| 
| 
| Working Mothers 

I just got through reading “Should Mom 


| Go ‘To Work?” (August) and am_ writing 
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FOR 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD e 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


nea STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete spe 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S. 34th St., 





Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 











CARMELITE SISTERS 
of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 


Missionary Community of 
southwest dedicated to the 





In a 





love of God by following St. 
Therese’s way of spiritual child 
hood 
Service to God includes: 
Teaching, Retreat Home for 
n Aced, Nur series, ete, 
For further information: 


Rev. Mother Superior 
1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


isa leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

iges, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 








—_ 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
(sta; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and egy missions 
lease write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


WISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
in the United States, Canada, Enyot, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For information write 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


October, 1955 
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“Should Mom Go To Work’? 
Miss Mary C. Guyton 

FoLtrpo, Onto. 
Liturgical Art 

If anything ever needed to be said, it 
was said in the letters of criticism of 
“Liturgical Art” as represented in the June 
issue Of “THE SIGN. 


I hope Mr. Schickel will forgive me when 
I say that his ‘art’? looks like the distorted 


reflections produced by mirrors in the “Fun 
House” at an amusement park. ‘Too much 
of this so-called art has already found its 
way into our churches, and I hope the 


objections of our people will put a_ stop 
to the trend. IT am disurbed in particular 
about the new-style Stations of the Cross. 
It actually looks as if some of these modern 
artists were deliberately trying to play 
down the story of the crucifixion. This 
story should continue to be told for the 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 














Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C,. Your lessons consist of real selection 
instead of tiresome exercises. You read real notes no 
“‘numbers’’ or trick music. 8S t 


our 900,000 students 





are band LEADERS. Eve nh print and pictu 
First you are told what t ire she 1 
how. Then you play it how it sounds 





he 
Soon y é your favorite music. 
FREE Mail coupe ‘ }- pe illu strated Free 
Book. Mention ve te instrument 
Tele) 4a ai U. S. School of ‘Music, "Studio Ait5i0, 
Port: Washington, N. Y. 


pases ~~~ ~~~ -- ~~ == 1 
U. S. SCHOOL OF Music Studio A11510, 

I Port Washington, 1 
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YOUR CHURCH 
WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
‘“ Windowphanie ' 
plain glass 
dows can be trans- 
formed into. rich, 
colorful Art Glass 
Effects at small ex- 
pense. Easily ap- 
plied. 


win- 


Ask for Free Sample 


WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY Dept. S 
855 Bloomfield Ave., Glenridge, N. J. 
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This he autiful Solid Sterl- 
ing Silver crucif« rm medal 
















Send ONLY ....eeeeeees 
If this beautiful medel. on 
| just return it to us and 
purchase price 
| We pay the postage o ull paid orders Therefore te 
| save yourself C.O.D ind postal charges, please send 
| payment with your order 
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Stemper Co. 


| e . In 
| 1125 East potter Pavenwe Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
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MISSIONARY BENED:CiinE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of 


and 


praye! 


apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 


for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 
“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on carth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

>= Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Portland, Maine 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 


Address the Dean 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, 


Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 


Pully Accredited. 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 








ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 
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present 


question of how liturgical and at the same 


time how modern art should be. [ am 
afraid that I must agree with the senti- 
ments expressed by many of your readers. 
I did not care for the art of Mi. 
Schickel. 
R. BARR 

New York, N. Y. 

Reading August's “Letters” I was most 
amused to find the comments on the lit- 
urgical artist. 


I wanted to let you know how important 
I thought this coverage was. The liturgy 
is the Church's official prayer. It is a 
shame that so few people realize this. Get 
ling acquainted with its art is an enrich 


ment for us. 
foo many people, looking for the 
physical attractiveness of a piece of art, 


miss what the artist is really trying to say 
’erhaps this is the reason for some articles 
on the liturgy and some on the meaning 
of the word beautiful with regard to the 
arts 
NAOMI TENICKI 
Cincaco, IL. 
[ was a bit troubled by the appearance 
of three letters in the August issue of Tht 
SIGN, all castigating the art work of Wil 


liam Schickel. His story appeared in the 
Tune issue of THe Sten. 

Iam not at all disturbed that someone 
should not like Schickel’s particular type 
of symbolistic art, but it is frightening that 
anyone should attack symbolistic art be- 


cause it is naturalistic. 

It is characteristic of the educative process 
and maturing in general that people learn 
to like things that they didn’t know about 
before. It is that convention has es 
tablished that statues of Christ and the 
saints should look so and so, and, if people 
like this kind of art, it is fine by me. But 
we are not 
pontificate 
likes 
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not 
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mature if 
according to our own 
For me personally, a 
Christ looks 
naturalistic one. 
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than a 
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Mass 
LOVELAND, Oulo 


I want to tell you how much I enjoyed 


your article in the June issue of ‘THE SIGN 
entitled “Liturgical Artist.” I guess 1 
should have written in immediately after 
reading it, but one often fails to show 


appreciation of something until he sees it 
being degraded. It the critical re- 
marks in the August issue which prompted 
me to express myself, 

I am intensely interested in a popular 
revival of liturgical art as advocated by 
Pope Pius X, Eric Gill, Graham Carey 
H. A. Reinhold, etc., and eagerly search 
for information on the subject. You can 
imagine my happiness at finding it dumped 
into my lap while reading your magazine 
as I have tor years. 

Mary 
HIGHLAND, INDIANA. 


was 


ELIZABETH SCHAEFFER 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


the 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME | 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentro- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre. 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora. 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











a 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Acored- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland, 
All maior sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 











Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 

WHITE PLAINS NEW 
Westchester County 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York City. 





YORK 














OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development. 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 72nd 
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N.Y.C. Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. I. 
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Stories 


Congratulations on your September fic- 
tion. Of the many stories I have read ove 
the in Tue Sign | think Mack 
Costigan’s “Race With Death” and Maura 


years 


Laverty’s “Swarm of ‘Thrushes” are the 
best two. 

James A. DUNN 
Norwoop, Mass. 


Spain*s Poor 


Congratulations on your pictorial pres- 
entation of “Children of Spain's Parish of 
the Poor” (August.) 

More publicity should be given in Catho- 
lic magazines of our country to conditions 
in a truly Catholic country... . 

Mary C. JOouNnson 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Dangerous Truth 


Thank you so very much for the article 
in the September issue, “The Truth is 
Dangerous.” It really makes one think of 
one’s obligation as a Catholic. 

Miss Brriy 


NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


“The Secret’ 


I have just read the letter to the editor 
criticizing the short “The Secret.” 
I feel that Mrs. Ingalls may have 
looked these points: 


story, 


over- 


Tue SiGN has many real “thought” arti 
and features. 
an honest 


cles \fter racking my brain 
effort: better to know the 


Church’s position on many current events 


with 


and controversies, I find it relaxing to read 
something taxing. I am graieful to 
Inv SiN for enabling me to find this re 
laxation between 


less 


rather than 
have to turn always to secular magazines in 
Which the 


its covers to 
condone offenses 
more displeasing to God, I believe, than 
cigarette smoking. 


stories often 


I liked the illustrations, and felt they 
competed well with any found in leading 
sccular magazines. 

Mrs. Duanr C. Brown 


ABERDEEN, Mb. 


The Cross 


Congratulations on the modern pictorial 
concept of the carrying of the Cross on 
page 47 of the June issue of Tur Sten. 
Artist Bruno Bramanti shows Christ. bear- 
ing the transverse beam only. while 
stake, or upright’ piece, is depicted in 
the distant Golgotha. This, of 
course, is in the best tradition of the book 


place on 


Doctor at Calvary by Pierre Barbet, M.D. 
Herpert H. Suttivan, M.D. 
Litter Rock, ARKANSAS. 
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Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein 
are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles 
or other matters appearing in the pages of 
the magazine is welcomed—whether for or 
against our viewpoint. Communications 
should bear the name and address of writ- 
ers. 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
mural, Write for catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


-~-Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 











ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education. 


nursery school, 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation, 


t_.._Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S__ —! 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS cies. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


| 
| 
Campus | 
| 
| 
' 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal ar fe women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, business, home economics, 
teacher training; Stimulating social 
and sports program and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colle erful, homelike atmos- 
phere, 5 » campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


ts college 


music, 












Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 


Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 


range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 


and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
Health and Ph 
with the Goo 


sical 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 

Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
her Education of Women. 
ducation. 
Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a . 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@® Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 





e 
aint ary-0 -{he-Woous 
Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 


campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box _ 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


—Marywood School— 
For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











MARMION 


‘Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, IIL. 








MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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Those with especially heavy bur- 


dens have 


loved Saint Rita. Her 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 


theLIVES Of SAINT 


Selec 


VIVIDLY RETOLD AND ILLUSTRATED 
IN GLORIOUS FULL COLORS! 


one big book 
inspiring 
Saints, 

your 


are 
lives of 
nelud- 
Patron 
stor ies 


} ERE in 
the 
many beloved 
ing very likely 
Saint, retold in 
and gloriously illustrated with 
dozens of full-color art mas- 
terpieces by the world’s great 
painters Rembrandt, Doré, 
Raphael, Angelico, ete. 


vivid 


Fra 


Dramatic Accounts Make 
You a Living Part 
of Their Lives 
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been comforted by 
meditating on the exomple of be 
life story will 
warm the heart of every reoder. 


ted by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., 
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You see the iron gates of a 
defiant king’s castle miracu- 
lously open as St ( imba 
makes the Sign of the Cross. 
You join eager throngs in 
Padua, listening t St \r 
thony preach the 1 of God 
ou stud ctual testimony 
in trial of St. Joan of Are 
Later you move your lips it 
silent prayer s sh i fa 
mously burned t th stake 
You are there! Yes, you feel 
you are an eye-wit to mat 
experiences of G od’s holy 
Saints and Martyrs 


10 Days FREE Trial! 
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te a» a Writings of the Saints 
"in ep \ NOW Selected excerpts from writing 
one oy, ¢" * and letters of many Saints 
A": a 04, © words of faith which have live 
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Beloved Mother Cabrini, the St. Michoel the Archangel Join Father Isaac Jogues and 
modest, diminutive nun, bottles Satan. Paintings in other brave Jesuit missionaries 
established nearly 100 book—worth thousands of dol. on their perilous journeys 
schools, orphanages and lars in the originals—are re through the wilderness to spread 


produced in radiant full color. 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O. F.M. 


Catholicism in the New World. 






















imprimatur: 
0H Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 
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COMPLETE 


“LIVES OF SAINTS” with all §$ 
These Special Features for only 











Send No Money—Pay $1 Monthly. 
If Delighted 
Imagine the Calendar of Saints and 


appendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
day of the Church year... gives valuable in- 
formation about our best known Saints. 


Imagine nearly 600 pages of vivid 
stories with 48 full color art treasures and 
bound in genuine Artcraft which creates a 


priceless rare 15th century binding! 
Imagine . 24-Karat Gold page tops... 
specially manufactured Ivory-tinted paper to 
eliminate glare and eyestrain . . . the symbol 
of All Saints inlaid in gold on the cover... 
fascinating illustrations of Symbols used to 
identify many Saints... magnificent “church 
window” end papers showing great Saints 
in glorious full colors and many other 
distinctive features. Mail Coupon 













Life of Sain 
Patrick, glori. 
ous Apostle of 
Ireland, is dra. 
maticallyre. 


told in book, 





See Saint Pius in marvelous full-color paint. 
ing portraying miraculous cure of o nun 
after doctors had given up all hope for her. 

















With his eyes fixed on the crucifix, Saint 
Francis Xavier prays to God just before his 
death on a desolate island off the China 
coast. Famous for his great missionary work 
in the Orient, St. Francis converted thou- 
sands of heathens to the Christian faith, 





TODAY! 














St. John Bosco and St. Therese, shown above, 
are only two of the many Saints whose lives 

are dramatically retold in the book. Also 
included are St. Joseph, St. Christopher, St, 
Anne, St. Catherine, and scores of others 


Acclaimed by 
Press and Public 
‘1 handsome book, worthy for 
the home shelf or for pres- 
entation as a gift of beauty!” 
—The Michigan Catholic 
“Tt is a pleasure to recommend 
it for general family reading.” 
—The Catholic Standard 
“Excerpts from Saints’ writings 
are first hand inspiration.” 
—D. S., Wilton, Conn. 
Copyright, 1955 
JOHN J. CRAWLEY & CO, 
37 West 47th St.,N.Y. 36, wy 
In Canada, order from Mc Ainsh 
& Ce Ltd.. Toronto 5, Canada 
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Prize-Winning Gift Values of 1955 


Hollywood SALADMAKER :\% piece 
Solid STAINLESS ft 


ENGLISHTOWN TABLEWARE 


Guaranteed 
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: Pormanent Mirror Finish Never Noeds Polishing fh | &—Shefficid, Holtow 
Now you can prepare the most beautiful, Vv GRATES P| groend, Serrated 
healthful foods with ease, speed, safety ld Once in each generation, comes a silver Sige: Wecene tele tab 
and economy. Makes wonderful waffle- - — v PEELS pattern so beautifully proportioned, 80 ex- ' 
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enough for a child to use. Recipe book 
included On Prepaid Orders embossed pattern. 
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Sheer Nightgown Afternoon Oress (2 





Coat and Beret Glamorous Sitietinn Cote Plastic 
Hostess Gown Raincoat 








® Sits—Stands—Sleeps © Head Turns @ Unbreakable $14.95 
@ Washable from Head to Toe @ Guaranteed Mechanism value 
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She’s really 7 dolls in 1! She’s dressed in an exquisite wedding gown of shim- 





mering rayon satin —and has a complete trousseau suitable for any $ 

dress-up” occasion. You can change her costume, wash and wave her hair 

in any style. She turns her head as she walks. Unbreakable, washable plastic 

body. Sparkling Jg0-to-sleep”™ eyes. She sits up and stands. Fully jointed, 

thnely detailed, ¥8 in. high. You get all 7 outfits and this lovely doll at one unbe- WE PAY POSTAGE 
lrevable low price On Prepaid Orders 








ORDER BY MAIL TODAY © MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 














1 encl ee id. 
7 C1 tenclose $ Paar 00 Hollywood Bride Doll and 
+ OC) 1 enclose $1.00 deposit. Will pay balance C.0.D. plus postage. Trousseau .. $5.95 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, INC. - CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Niresk Industries, Dept. AH 110 CO) Saladmaker..... .$7.95 Pi 

a 4757 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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A VITAL MESSAGE to CATHOLIC PARENTS 
of CHILDREN from 9 to 15 


Here is a new, guided program of wholesome, 
inspirational and educational reading that brings your 
children the kind of books every Catholic Youth should 
have—fine, exciting and uplifting stories that will delight 

the heart of every red-blooded boy and girl! 
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